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THE PASSING OF THE DREAM CITY 


The dream has passed but its inspiration is just dawning. The glowing 
lights are gone but their radiance is spreading far. The majestic organs and 
the vibrant orchestras are silent, but the grand symphony of an enriched 
humanity is echoing throughout the world. The Dream City has been a 
thought rather than a thing—a sensation rather than a sight—a spirit rather 
than a spectacle, and its greatest function has been to awaken a keener 
appreciation of the good, the beautiful and the true. Those whohave known 
it will be forever enriched, will be more appreciative students, more sym- 
pathetic friends and more worthy citizens. Growing out of its blended 
colors, its graceful statues and its classic urns will come a new era in the 
effort for architectural excellence, be it in the framework of the humblest 
woodland cottage, or in the lofty arches of the towering cathedral, 


“Where through the long drawn aisle and fretted vault 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise.” 


—Joseph Allan Beek 

















Editorial 


ARTHUR HENRY CHAMBERLAIN 


HAIL AND FAREWELL! : 

The Exposition in San Francisco is over. From the day of opening, 
February 20, to December 4, the closing day, over 18,000,000 people 
passed through the gates. Contending against tremendous odds; with a 
war renching the entire European continent, and with many foreign nations 
practically unable to participate, the lights went out at midnight on 
December 4 upon what has undoubtedly been the most beautiful Interna- 
tional Exposition the world has ever known. 

The Exposition was state wide, nation wide, world wide. But as the 
mind travels back to a day in April in 1906, when upon the hills of San 
Francisco lay only rude piles of brick and plaster, and smoking and 
blackened ruins of almost an entire city looked out upon the Golden Gate, 
credit is not withheld from San Francisco, for her work in making the 
Exposition a success. 

Commemorative of one of the most significant and stupendous human 
achievements, first as vision, then as reality, the Panama-Pacific Inter- 
national Exposition stood a monument to literature, to science, to art, to 
music, to industry; to educational endeavor, to social service. It was 
supreme in architecture, in landscape gardening, in color, in illumination. 
May it remain in memory as symbolic of personal responsibility, national 
unity, universal progress, and permanent peace. 


es 


THE LOCAL COUNCIL 

With a council connected with each section of the California Teach- 
ers’ Association a double purpose is served. The local council acts first, 
as a clearing house, for the particular section. Members of the associa- 
tion suggest to their representatives the important matters as they see them, 
and those that should have consideration at the hands of a deliberative 
body. Various council committees are appointed to investigate and report. 
Energy, time, and money are freely given by these council members. The 
reports have full discussion, the meetings being open to all association 
members and interested persons generally. 

In the second place the local council considers matters of state-wide 
import. After threshing out as fully as may be the important educational 
problems having more than a local significance, and particularly those that 
look toward needed desirable legislation, the reports are handed on to the 
State or Federal Council with recommendations. Or the local council 
may make suggestions for lines of investigation, directly to the central 
body, without committee report. Thus there is a complete working har- 
mony, both local and state needs having the attention of the entire teach- 
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As was shown at the meeting of the Southern Section Council at San 
Diego, report of which appears in our November issue, that body is per- 
forming a constructive piece of work. ‘This council is composed of more 
than four score members, representative of the city of Los Angeles and 
of every county in the south. The reports made at the meeting show that 
some of the most pressing problems are receiving attention, and that council 
members are giving the most serious thought to their investigations. In 
the same way the Council of the Bay Section has rendered valuable 
service. All of this is another illustration of the value of local autonomy 
and centralization of powers used in proper balance. The local Council 
organization should be pushed in the other sections of the California 
Teachers’ Association. 

TEACHERS’ REGISTRATION BUREAU 

More than a year ago, a committee of the California Council of 
Education reported upon the desirability of organizing a Bureau to care 
for the state registration of teachers. [he experience of several states 
was drawn upon to show that what little had been done in this direction 
pointed to the decided advantages for teachers, for superintendents, for 
trustees, and employers and schools generally. 

During the past year the committee has continued its work. At the 
recent San Diego meeting a second report was presented. ‘The discussion 
brought out the fact that such bureau must either be handled through the 
State office, under direction of the State Board of Education or Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, or under the direction of the teachers them- 
selves. In the latter case the Council of Education as representing directly 
the employed interests, would, of course, conduct the Bureau. 

The feeling has been expressed by the State Board that that body 
can hardly undertake the task and would gladly see the Association ini- 
tiate the work. Dr. Charles H. Judd of the University of Chicago, and 
other eminent and practical school people have for some time been advo- 
cating the conduct of state registration bureaus for teachers under super- 
vision of State teacher associations. These authorities insist that the 
California organization is ideal and that, should such a bureau be estab- 
lished with the Council of Education in active charge, the California lead 
would be followed by other states generally. 

At the San Diego meeting the Council of Education by unanimous 
vote, decided to take up the matter, and to the Board of Directors was 
intrusted the organization of such bureau. | 

For some months this subject has been considered by individuals and 
educational groups in various parts of the state. During the association 
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meeting at San Diego and several days before the Council convened, the 
field was thoroughly canvassed with the Secretary of the Council by a 
number of Southern California Teachers. These latter propose to go 
fully into the situation during the present year. 

As indicative of the necessity for the bringing together of the teacher 
and the position, the following resolution was adopted at the business 
meeting of the California Teachers’ Association, Southern Section: 
‘Resolved, that we express our appreciation of the plans and efforts of 
the County Superintendents of schools who have undertaken to assist 
teachers in finding suitable locations, and trustees in securing suitable 
teachers, and that we earnestly recommend to the County Superintendents 
that they continue and further organize departments of registration of 
teachers for this purpose.” 

In discussing the resolution at the Council meeting it was shown that 
a state registration bureau would in no wise weaken this work of County 
Superintendents or other authorities, but would, on the other hand, 
strengthen and amplify a most worthy undertaking. 

The Board of Directors of the Council will not act hastily. They 
will be deliberate and take the final steps only when data is fully in 
hand to enable them to arrange details. This bureau, to be effective, must 
become a real educational force. It must endeavor to bring together not 
merely any teacher desiring a position and any district needing a teacher. 
It must fit the teacher properly to a particular position. It must mean 
financial saving to the teachers. It must be the means of sufficient income 
to the association to place the Bureau on a high grade professional and 
business basis. 

The task of organizing is a big one. The Board of Directors would 
be glad to have the wisdom and judgment of men and women in every 
part of the state. Suggestions at this time will be particularly appreciated. 
This movement is made in the interest of teachers and of schools. There 
are no preconceived notions to be exploited in the mind of any member of 
the Council. No one has a corner on the registration idea. A meeting 
of the Board will be called in the near future. Let us hear from you, 
please, as to ways and means. 

THE DANGER OF ARRIVING 

At the close of an institute session recently, while in conversation with 
a group of men and women, there passed by one of the lecturers. No 
attempt was made to engage him in conversation. While the teachers had 
listened attentively to the speaker on the platform, they apparently shared 
nothing in common with him. As an individual he ‘‘went his own gait” 
and they theirs. 
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We made inquiry. Said one of the teachers bluntly, ‘“That man has 
arrived; that’s what is the matter with him. He talks as if his experience 
covered a century of time, and all phases of educational work. The 
pathetic part of it is he doesn’t know what he’s talking about.” This 
expression, concurred in by the other members of the group, may have 
been somewhat harsh and extreme. The point of view is suggestive never- 
theless. Too many of our educational leaders, principals, and teachers 
have ‘‘arrived.”” They are no longer students. They are not seeking 
information; they are fountains of knowledge. The moment a speaker 
upon an educational platform assumes a complacent attitude of having 
“arrived,” the audience fails to take him seriously. The listeners “‘close 
up.”” In consequence, his influence is narrowed. The lecturer or in- 
structor who has “‘arrived,”’ seldom cares #to discuss informally, the 
problems growing out of his lecture, or has patience to bear with those 
who have been his listeners, while they ask questions or raise objections. 
Neither has he time or inclination to listen to other speakers. 

The lecturer, the superintendent, the teacher, must be familiar with 
the subject in hand. Knowledge of the subject and ability of expression 
produce a feeling of security that must be present if work is to be 
effective. No audience or class or group is impressed unless there be 
withall an atmosphere of sincerity about the speaker. He must himself 
believe what he says. No speaker with an open mind will convey to the 
audience the impression that he has “‘arrived.”’ 

BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 

Booker T. Washington was a great man. Reckoned in terms of any 
generation or any nation, he was a great man. In his lifetime he accom- 
plished more than most of our so-called great men, who, born to influence 
and social station and with associates who lend financial support and 
friendly encouragement, achieve greatness and an honorable retirement at 
four score years. Born in slavery, as a boy penniless and without friends, 
Booker T. Washington pushed aside every obstacle and step by step with 
energy and determination worked his way upward. 

Here is another example of a man who through self sacrifice and a 
desire to serve his fellows was the greatest benefactor of his race. Simple, 
honest, fearless, with ability of leadership, and with that poise and balance 
that early made clear to him that the colored race could be best served by 
colored leaders, he held steadily to his task. He laid the foundations for 
a real education for his people. The world knows neither ‘‘color, nor 
bread, or birth,”’ in the consideration of a great man and a great work 
well done. 
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THE RURAL HIGH SCHOOL: ITS MISSION AND 
EFFICIENCY* 


ALeExis F. LANGE 


S things are now in California, and elsewhere, for that matter, no 
definite boundary lines run between the man made city and the 
God-made country. Flying in thought over the State, lengthwise 

and crosswise, and noting the ways of the people below, we cannot fail 
to realize how often we are over territory that is both urban and rural. 
Whether rural rather than urban is seen to depend not so much how a 
community is distributed in space as on the extent to which its life and 
activities center about the gifts Mother Earth can be induced to part with, 


from fields, forests, and mines. The core of the term rural, of course, 
describes the open country and those that dwell therein; but its circum- 


ference includes hamlets, villages and towns. And so the meaning of the 
concept, rural high school, cannot, as a matter of fact, be less extensive 
and elastic. If, indeed, we consider not only what is but also what ought 
to be; if we have heard the cry and call from Macedonia, and are filled, 
as we should be, with apostolic zeal to the end that through education of 
the country, by the country, for the country, the lost balance between 
city and country may be recovered, and team-work for the common good 
done everywhere, we shall feel inclined to make the definition of “‘rural 
high school” even more inclusive and to demand that even the high schools 
of the cities of the size of Sacramento, Fresno, Stockton, and San Jose 
bear many of the features and exercise efficiently not a few of the func- 
tions of a rural high school. Of course we shall have in mind primarily 
the high school that ministers to the sons and daughters of people whose 
occupations and economic concerns are essentially rural, the sons and 
daughters of the rancher or his tenant, of the rural tradesman, contractor, 
artisan, of the rural official, of the country preacher, doctor, lawyer, and 
so forth. Now, what of the mission and efficiency of the high school in 
chiefly rural communities ? 


No man liveth unto himself; nor does the rural group and its high 
school do so. Like that of the city, the rural high school is also a state 
and national and universally human institution. Its mission is therefore 
not a narrowly local one. Nor can its controlling aim be that of prepar- 
ing country lads and lasses, willy nilly, for rural callings. Its mission is 
not essentially vocational. As long as equal opportunity, complete and 
continuous, remains a live article of our national creed, rural, no less than 
urban adolescents, must be given the chance to grow toward full stature 
as human beings and to become, each according to the one or five or more 


*Read before the Rural High School Section of the California High School 
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talents received, intelligent, progressive, co-operative citizens of the state, 
the nation, and the world. 


In the larger view, thefi, the mission of the rural high school is inclu- 
sive. The adolescent boys and girls attending it are to be put in pos- 
session of as large portions of their social heritage of knowledge and its 
uses, of standards and corresponding habits and tastes as they are capable 
of receiving and making their own. ‘They are to be disciplined in various 
ways through the process of many-sided recapitulation of the world’s expe- 
rience. ‘They are to be assisted in voyages of self-discovery and in efforts 
to find their life-work among, with, and for their fellows. From the point 
of view of private or personal welfare, the central organizing thought is 
efficiency of being and doing. From the point of view*of public or 
communal welfare the other half of the same thought is embodied in the 
formula—the greatest efficiency of the greatest number. To continue the 
apprenticeship for the vocation to which all are called, that of life on 
ever rising levels of thought and conduct, and in a preparatory way, 
adapted to youth, to make the most of the necessary means for making 
such a life, that is, of the things that make for a surplus of physical 
energy, for economic independence, and for a vital adjustment to family 
and neighborhood and civic and spiritual relationships and spheres of 
action,—this mission and these functions, I take it, the rural high school 
shares with the city high school. 


But the fulfillment of the inclusive mission of the rural high school in 
ever so small a degree, always presupposes concrete and varied local 
adaptations. Boys and girls do not exist in duplicate; neither do com- 
munities, however close the resemblances. Each has _ individualizing 
features; each has its own conditions of success or failure to meet; each has 
its own future to shape; each has its own physical environment and social 
contacts. Accordingly, the rural high school, to realize itself, will not 
“play the sedulous ape’ to the city high school; nor will all rural high 
schools require the same adaptations. Confining ourselves, however, to 
the typical features ‘of adjustment, we must see, I think, that the rural high 
school is called upon, first of all, to interpret for its young people the 
communal group of which they are members. Other reasons apart, this 
conclusion follows from the well-established principle that, like charity, 
learning begins at home, that actual experience must be the starting-point 
for the vicarious experience induced by books and oral instruction. Math- 
ematics, nature study, and the natural sciences must be related to and 
correlated with the facts and ways of Nature, familiar and near, and with 
the means at hand for controlling them, for profit and pleasure. The same 
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is true of the branches of knowledge of which man’s outer and inner life 
is the center of interest. The key to geography, considered as an account 
of the home of man, is local geography. Any adequate interpretation of 
the facts of history must rest on insight into causes and events that con- 
stitute local history. The temple of literature is entered only through the 
portals of personal experience. Even foreign languages should not be and 
need not be taught without constant reference to the individual and the 
community life. Whatever the subject matter, it is the mission of the 
rural high school to adapt its methods of instruction to particularized 
rural experience with nature and man. Such adaptation, it will be 
observed, does not primarily necessitate the introduction of special rural 
high school cqurses of study. 


In view of the actual situation an unsolved problem presents itself 
here. Or is it not true that many a rural high school, as now conducted, 
could be transplanted to a large city or to another rural environment with- 
out change? In other words, are not too often the methods of instruction 
such as to disregard the surroundings, natural and social, in which the 
pupils live, move, and have their being, with the consequence that the 
school is like the man without a country, a dehumanized abstraction? But 
however laggardly practice follows theory, the end to be sought is clear. 
All of the pupils as human beings and future citizens will have been put 
on the straight road to an intelligent appreciation and appropriation of 
modern culture and civilization and to their part in the world’s work, if 
they can be made to feel intellectually at home in their rural surroundings, 
if their interest can be aroused in reading the significance of the facts about 
them, physical and social, if they can be made to respond lovingly to the 
stimuli of God’s Out-of-Doors, if they can be made to conform to the 
simple but fundamental types of human intercourse and conduct. If their 
future is urban rather than rural, if their occupations place them in the 
labyrinth of modern city existence, it will be much easier for them to find 
their way through its tortuous passages, and to see themselves and their 
work “‘steadily and see them whole’’; it will be easier for them to win a 
broad outlook and to escape a narrowing of sympathies, if they have had 
the advantages of attending a rural high school that has successfully inter- 
preted for them a world simple enough to be intelligible and yet supplied 
with the elements out of which the larger world in all its confusing com- 
plexity is constructed. On the other hand, many more than now of the 
brightest and best pupils will find it easy to believe that the foot of the 
rainbow, indicating a pot of golden life-work, rests just where they are; 
that a rural life is particularly worth living; that it may yield unique satis- 
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factions, among them a freeman’s self-respect and sense of self-direction; 
that it may produce a surplus of health and material comforts and that 
high ambitions and ideals may well be realized without resort to urban 
centers. Having been made to see the world as a whole in the light of 
their own smaller world and this, in turn, in the light of the whole as inter- 
preted by science and history and art and ethics, many more than now will 
be eager to remain with their rural groups as home-loving, self-directed, 
progressive members. 


But, of course, the adaptation of the rural high school involves more 
than adequate methods of instruction. It calls also for the introduction 
of specialized subject matter, of courses dealing with dominant communal 
activities. [hey are needed for both interpretation and vocational founda- 
tions. One group of these naturally comes under’ the general head agricul- 
ture, their content and emphasis varying according to local types of agri- 
culture. How to organize them in detail is a problem for the specialist 
and the local high school management to solve. But all of them, it is 
clear, must exhibit recognition of the fact that farming is a mode of life 
and a business as well as an applied science. It seems clear, too, that, 
generally speaking, the organizing principle of rural high school depart- 
ments of agriculture cannot wisely be that of a finishing or technically 
vocational school. Only dire economic necessity or lack of capacity can 
justify an institutional encouragement of very early vocational specializa- 
tion, unless, indeed, we mean by efficiency only remunerative skill and 
look upon boys and girls merely as means to economic ends. But this 
is not an argument against, but for ample special provision for special 
needs through the rural high school and through separate technical agri- 
cultural high schools. From the same point of view the development of 
the Junior College is of vital importance to the rural high school. The 
former must be made to provide for the technical continuation and com- 
pletion of the foundation courses of the latter. 


Besides strictly agricultural courses, two other kinds of courses call 
for consideration in this general survey, namely, those in the manual and 
those in the household arts. That they are necessary is no longer seri- 
ously questioned except—at first—by the rural tax-payer. Their introduc- 
tion into the rural high school is, however, exposed to the danger of 
thoughtless imitation. The problem is how to organize them with special 
regard to their bearing on the homes and occupations of a rural commu- 
nity. What not to do is illustrated by a class exercise 1 witnessed in a 
rural high school attended largely by the children of comparatively recent 
immigrants of Scandinavian stock. The teacher, a city-bred girl, evidently 
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following her university note-book, devoted the hour to the question of 
how to determine the genuineness of Persian rugs. She was obviously 
unaware of any possible connection between the lesson and the problem 
of rural home-making for the girls of her class. 

The mission of the rural high school is, thirdly, to realize itself as a 
social organization. ‘This cannot be fulfilled through the curriculum, in 
the ordinary sense, no matter how inclusive, nor through methods of in- 
struction, however well adapted to country boys and girls. All of the 
activities carried on by the pupils as members of the school must be con- 
sidered from the point of view of their educational potency. As Professor 
John Dewey pointed out long ago, the school not only prepares for life 
but is life. Hence this life, instead of being merely tolerated or repressed, 
or treated with indifference, needs to be dealt with constructively as an 
integral part of the curriculum, in the wider sense. ‘This means such an 
organization of the student-body as will furnish opportunities for self- 
government and for practice in co-operative citizenship. There will be 
various kinds of subdivisions determined by various interests and aptitudes, 
such as debating societies, sketch clubs, musical and dramatic unions, 
groups, perhaps, of boy scouts and camp-fire girls, general scientific and 
agricultural clubs, etc. The problem is how to adapt all these things just 
as courses of study and methods of instruction are adapted, to the physical 
and social environment, so that the life of the school becomes more and 
more an expression of what is significant and worth while in the communal 
life. It goes without saying that the games and the sports of the school 
need to be shaped and individualized from the same educational point of 
view, according to which they are an indispensable feature of the social 
curriculum. ‘The school as a whole must be made increasingly representa- 
tive of what the communal life as a whole is or should be at its best. If 
this ideal can be even approached, no two rural high schools will appear 
interchangeable, except in as far as the communities in question are dupli- 


cates of each other. (To be Continued) 


In the October number of the NEws a rural teacher writes of the 
needs and trials of teachers and tells us a home for the teacher is what 
““we really need”’ in rural schools. One school in California has a dwell- 
ing for the teacher. The dainty bit of femininity now using it is delighted 
with it, though it is but a one room dwelling and not the cottage we 
planned five years ago. A supervisor worthy of the name understands the 
needs of teachers and children, sees the failings of trustees, knows the 
beauty of the fields and deplores ugliness in anything. If we had rural 
supervision the teacher’s cottage would soon come for many of the remote 


districts. COUNTRY WOMAN. 
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NATIONAL LITERATURE* 


KATHLEEN S. BECK 

HEN California children can understand a fur-clad Santa 

Claus with cold-nipped nose and cheeks; when to the eastern 

child an orange belongs as little to the land of magic as does 
a ruddy apple; when a horizon of mountains, and a horizon of inter- 
minable plains, have a uniform effect on the imagination; when the 
great melting-pot has fused all its material into a homogenous biological 
stoff, equal portions of which shall go to make up ‘universal-individual’ 
brains, then all bugs shall be humbugs, and there shall be evolved in the 
United States a national literature. 

In Europe, a country comparable in size and variety of physical 
features to the United States, national literatures, to be sure, are losing 
in a sense to an international literature. Putting aside the difference in 
language, which is after all disregarding a medium which has far- 
reaching effect, both technical and non-technical, there is, in Russian, 
German, French, English, Scandinavian literatures, a striking relation, 
due to the influence of the master literatures of each of these countries 
upon those of all the others. Granting this, let a writer of any one of 
these nationalities choose to write of foreign subjects, let him make 
splendid preparation (such as Goethe did in writing Iphegenia), let 
him be a genius, and yet he is helplessly, although unconsciously, con- 
strained to write in the spirit of his fellow countrymen. 

Monsier Brunetiere, the great French literary critic, said that the 
French literature is social, English literature individualistic, Italian, ar- 
tistic. We are told that the Russian is contemplative, and that the 
fantastical, the mythical, the vague permeate his thoughts. We know 
that the Greeks worshipped beauty, and that the East Indians are 
philosophic. Do not these varied characteristics of Aryan peoples all point 
to an effect of physical environment—including sunny skies or grey 
ones, rain or snow, or the lack of them—upon the sensitive human 
brain? 

If then these are even half-truths, could we reasonably expect the 
United States, with its many physical units and its great variety of 
climatic conditions, to ever evolve a literature that was representative 
of the people of the east and west and middlewest, of the north and 
south? I think not. But I do think that a literature that by its character- 
istics could easily be traced to four or five sections of the United States 
will grow up. 

Most of all, I believe that of all these types of literature that shall 
spring up, the most unique, and at the same time artistic, the most 


*Reprinted by permission from the Normal Outlook, State Normal 
School, Los Angeles, Oct. 22, 1915. 
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virile and at once the most exquisite will be the literature that will 
be produced in California. By its mountains and valleys, by its deserts 
and fertile fields, by its forests, its lakes, its rivers, its outlook to the 
Pacific and the Orient, by its climate, it is entitled to a first place in 
literature. 

But California has more than this. It has the halo of an interesting 
historical background. It has wealth in resources that are more poetic 
than sordid—gold, water-power, oranges, grapes, dates, olives. Its 
industries are varied. Its standard of education is already high. Within 
its borders are many representatives of three races—the red, the yellow, 
the white. Even those who object, for political or social reasons, to 
such a gathering of peoples, would at least concede the picturesqueness 
of it. 

So, then, here in California, it is not necessary that something should 
be made of nothing. Something is to be made of much. And those who 
are to do the work are being well equipped for it. In their parents, 
their grandparents, and their great-grandparents they are receiving the 
broad foundation of their preparation. They shall be the descendants 
of pioneers, men and women of great moral courage, high ideals, quick 
wit, and healthy bodies. 

One might, without being an extremist or a dreamer, insist upon 
points of likeness between ancient Greece and present and future Cali- 
fornia. Some of these likenesses are, an attractive environment, sunny 
skies, the advantages of an outdoor life, marked educational advantages, 
a wealthy and cultured leisure class. Consider these comparisons and 
where they are not equally balanced is not the advantage on the side 
of California? 

Will Nature then be whimsical or improvident enough to make less 
of good material in California than she did in ancient Greece. Having 
great faith in California and Nature, I think not. Besides has not 
Nature already given us an earnest of the future in such writers as 
Frank Stockton, Herman Whitaker, Jack London, Bret Harte, John 
Muir, Joaquin Miller, Edwin Markham and many others? Do not 
smile at the list. It is a good beginning, and it is the future we are 
predicting. 

But if a literature grows up in California which is distinct from 
that of other parts of the country, yet it shall not be altogether separated 
from them. If man is greatly dominated by his physical environment, 
yet he reacts upon it and in part controls it. It is in this higher and 
deeper sense that all men meet and make possible an approach not only 
to national but also to an international literature. 








AS TEACHERS AND OTHERS ARE PAID 
GEORGE MARTIN 


Are the public schools of the cities and towns of the United States 
going to starve their teachers out and make them objects of charity in the 
next few years? Or are the schools going to come to their senses and 
provide a living wage for this army of underpaid and overworked educa- 
tors whose all-important task is to train and develop the country’s future 
citizens? The teachers want to know. The National Education Asso- 
ciation wants to know. The U. S. Bureau of Education has been trying 
to learn. The bureau has just published a comprehensive report, portray- 
ing the situation in cold facts and figures. Take the comparison of 
elementary grade teachers’ wages with the wages of building trade work- 
men: Mighty few cities pay teachers as much for teaching as they pay 
laborers for building the schoolhouse in which the teachers teach. 


SOME COMPARATIVE EARNINGS 


In Kansas City, Kansas bricklayers get $1247 a year, carpenters, 
$930, painters $1066, plasterers, $1331, plumbers, $1373. Teachers 
$678. The Cleveland, Ohio and Dallas, Texas, situation is on a 
par with the Kansas City situation. 

*“Teachers,”” says Commissioner Claxton, “‘are the last to begrudge 
these deserving workers their well-earned pay; but can not the public 
be educated up to pay at least as much to those who mold their chil- 
dren’s lives as they pay to those who paint their houses? 

Denver, Baltimore, Minneapolis pay their elementary teachers several 
hundred dollars less per year than they pay their bricklayers, carpenters, 
machinists, molders, painters, plasterers and plumbers. 

In Selma, Ark; Ft. Smith, Ark; San Francisco, Colorado Springs, 
Denver, Trinidad, Colorado; New Britain, Conn.; Washington, D. C.; 
Tampa, Fla.; Atlanta, Ga.; Belleville and Rockfort, Ill.; Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Dubuque, Ia.; Kansas City and Lawrence, Kas.; Newport, Ky.; 
Monroe, La.; Bangor, Me.; Baltimore Md.; Boston, Fall River and 
Malden, Mass.; Kalamazoo, Mich.; Duluth, Minneapolis and Winona, 
Minn.; Meridan, Miss; Sedalia, Mo.; Grand Island and Lincoln, Neb.; 
Reno, Nev.; Albuquerque, New Mex.; Elmira, Niagara Falls, New 
York City, N. Y.; Charlotte, N. C.; Fargo, N. Dak.; Cleveland, 
Dayton and Portsmouth, O.; Tulsa, Okla.; Portland, Or.; Easton, 
Chester and York, Pa.; Columbia, S. C.; Sioux Falls, S. Dak.; El 
Paso and Marshall, Tex.; Ogden, Utah; Portsmouth and Richmond, 
Va.; Everett and Seattle, Wash.; Madison and Racine, Wis.and Chey- 
enne, Wyo. In every one of these cities selected at random, policemen 
and firemen are paid higher salaries than teachers, often nearly twice as 
much. 

The school superintendent doesn’t fare so badly, being better paid 
than the chief of police and the fire chief usually. In 21 of the above- 
named cities, the superintendent receives $5000 or more; the fire and police 


chiefs about half that. 


RURAL TEACHERS UNDERPAID 


The average rural school teacher is paid about as well as the 
average farm laborer—$257 a year. But the rural mail carrier, riding 
by the schoolhouse there, gets about $1115. 
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““Who is going to prepare himself to teach for the pitiful salary of 
$23 to $31 a month?”’ asks Dr. Dabney, one of the investigators. “And 
that pay only lasts five months out of the year.’ The country schools, 
because of this, have to employ ‘makeshift’ teachers, who use the place 
only as a stepping-stone to something better. Too often the teacher is 
some director’s dependent sister-in-law or aunt, or some male ne’er-do-well, 
who must be kept out of the poorhouse. The best country teachers we 


have are the farmer boys and girls who teach in the fall and winter and 
work in the fields at other times.” 





NORTHERN SECTION NOTES 
J. D. SWEENEY 


This end of the state is coming to its own in the matter of modern 
school buildings. Woodland, Willows, Fairfield, all have fine new high 
schools. And now Red Bluff is about to erect one that will house 500 
students. Oroville, Orland, Dixon, Marysville, Sacramento, all have 
new grammar schools, and Woodland is to begin the latest in that line. 
The latter city will soon have the finest school equipment in this section, 
if not in the entire state. 

We call the attention of teachers and trustees to the model rural 
school which President Ware has erected upon the Normal grounds. It 
will pay any district about to build a one-room school to inspect this. It 
is modern in every way, lighted according to approved hygienic laws, 
cloak rooms, room for domestic science, room for woodwork, and other 
valuable features. 

Red Bluff, under the leadership of Miss Lang, has organized a teach- 
ers’ club similar to that recently started at Corning. Miss Ruth Nichols 
of the Red Bluff schools is president. 

Miss Jennie Malaley, County Superintendent of Yuba County, has 
been seriously ill for several weeks. An interesting decision has been 
rendered by the courts in her case. By virtue of her office of County 
Superintendent, she is ex-officio City Superintendent of Marysville, which 
is governed by an ancient charter. Her predecessor, W. P. Cramsie, had 
sued the city for his salary of $50 per month, as the city board had 
stopped payment upon the claim that his office as City Superintendent had 
been abolished by implication when a recent school election was held. 
The courts have decided in his favor, which restores the former condition. 

Los Molinos has been having a series of educational lectures. Sev- 
eral leading educators from different institutions have given addresses 
along modern educational lines. 

Oroville has a record for debating which is hard to beat and of 
which Principal J. B. Hughes can well be proud. Last year their team 
all but won, and this year, to date, they are ahead of all competitors. 

The Red Bluff grammar school men are contemplatmng issuing a chal- 
lenge to other schools of this end of the state for a series of class athletic 
contests similar to those now in process in the high schools. It is believed 
by them that the present plan developes the few at the expense of the 
many, but that the class plan will have a tendency to broaden the scope 
and engage the interest of the many to their advantage. 
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CHILDREN’S PETS EXHIBITION, PANAMA-PACIFIC 
INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 
ARDEE PARSONS 


HE entire tone of the Panama-Pacific International Exposition has 
been educational in the highest degree, and it only remained for 
the children to complete, in the last few days, their own personal 
interests. A Children’s Pets Exhibition was held at the Exposition Grounds 
December 2, 3 and 4. It was under the auspices of the Woman’s Board, 
the Department of Livestock, and with the leadership of Dr. Frederick W. 
D’Evelyn, who has fostered the Pet Stock Show movement in California 
for the last few years. 

There was a state-wide support of the project, backed by school 
people, club women and teachers. ‘The press united to further the interest 
of all children. 

The greatest support came from the children themselves. Nearly 1 1,- 
000 of them from all sections of the Bay Counties made entries and sent 
their birds and beasts to the show. ‘There was no dirth of variety or 
quality. A glance into the building brought the attention to everything 
from beetles and frogs, to deer and bear. Dogs were the most numerous 
variety of pets, although pigeons and cats played a close second. One 
could hardly believe that children owned such high grade stock and knew 
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so much of its care and keep. [he common breeds suffered little because 
of pedigreed stock, but the absence of any considerable number of inferior 
type made it clear that the child of today is a capable fancier. There 
were no mongrels so common a few years ago. One boy remarked, as his 
dog came out of the pen with a first place ribbon, “It don’t cost any 
more to keep a good one. ‘They look better.’’ However, every pet had 
its chance. Care and general welfare counted equally with merit or points. 

The exhibitors were children under sixteen years of age. Besides live 
pets they entered plants, herbariums, and special mounted collections. 
Posters of Pet Shows were entered from Salt Lake, Alameda and San 
Francisco. The Alameda material attracted especial notice. 

A list of prize winners would be laborious reading. ‘There were rib- 
bons, books, cups and prizes galore. Almost every entry was a winner 
in some one class. Nearly every child came away happy. 

The last congress of the Exposition was held in connection with the 
exhibit. It was held on the day before closing, and in spite of the heavy 
rainfall was well attended. That the Children’s Pets’ Exhibitions have 
come to stay was evident when Mr. Robert Newton Lynch, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the California Development Board and the San Francisco Cham- 
ber of Commerce, presided. Exposition Director Brown presented Dr. 
D’Evelyn with the last of the Bronze Plaques, however the first to be 
inscribed with the motto of the receiving organization. Upon it were the 
words, “A Child Without a Pet is Like a Flower Without Sunshine.” 
The speakers of the day were Mr. Robert Newton Lynch, Director Brown, 
Dr. Frederick D’Evelyn, Miss Lucy Marsh, Mr. H. C. Bryant, Miss 
Bernice Clark D’Evelyn, Mrs. George Hough Perry, Master Edgar 
Raphael Peixotto, Miss Etta Powers, Miss Helen Anderson, Miss Ruth 
Dirks, Mr. Belton Wolfe, Master Harper M. Sowles, and Miss Ardee 
Parsons. —_—_——_ 

BOIL IT DOWN 
If you’ve got a thought that’s happy 
Boil it down. 
Make it short and crisp and snappy, 
Boil it down. 
When your brain its coin has minted, 
Down the page your pen has sprinted, 


If you want your efforts printed, 
soil it down. 


EFFICIENCY 
Efficiency, Ifficiency, 
I’m just a wee bit tired of thee! 
Despite thy glittering brilliancy, 
Despite thy self-sufficiency, 
Despite the world-wide cry for thee 
I’m just a wee bit tired of thee, 
Efficiency, Efficiency! 

—Journal of Education, Oct. 14. 








CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
SOUTHERN SECTION MEETING 


ARTHUR HENRY CHAMBERLAIN 


‘The twenty-third annual session of the California Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Southern Section, held at San Diego, November 8 to 12 inclusive, 
brought together the largest number of teachers ever assembled at a Cali- 
fornia State Meeting. The Association was held in connection with the 
Educational Department of the Panama-California Exposition, and this 
was one of the elements that made possible such a large assemblage. 

For the first time in many years, the meeting was held outside the city 
of Los Angeles. While the larger city offers decided advantages over a 
smaller one in the matter of transportation facilities, opportunities for music 
and entertainment, halls and meeting places, and shopping privileges, there 
is at the same time a social asset that comes from meeting in a city the 
size of San Diego. The U. S. Grant Hotel, as headquarters, became in 
fact the meeting place of teachers from every part of the southland, and 
here in the lobbies and at luncheons and banquets, old friendships were 
renewed and new ones made. ‘The value of a headquarters hotel was 
distinctly demonstrated. ‘The excursions were largely participated in. 

It is not enough to say that the meeting was a distinct success socially. 
It was as well a distinct success educationally, and this in no small degree 
on account of the social features. Not only were members of the organi- 
zation privileged to listen to a number of meritorious addresses on impor- 
tant educational subjects, but what was nearly as much to the point, they 
were able to get together to discuss these among themselves, to talk per- 
sonally with the lecturers and instructors, to confer upon educational 
matters touching the specific locality, the southern section of the State, 
or to exchange views on matters of state-wide or national import. 


THE EXPOSITION 


As an architectural accomplishment, and from the standpoiht of nat- 
ural setting, landscape and horticultural features, the Panama-California 
Exposition is well worth a trip across the continent. Those responsible 
for the buildings and grounds have used excellent judgment in the exterior 
treatment. The architecture and shrubbery are distinctly in harmony with 
the climate and atmosphere of San Diego, and the courts, patios and gardens 
lend a realistic, semi-tropical touch to the whole. While there has been 
no attempt to make this Exposition extensive as to exhibits, the selective 
process is apparent throughout. Education, both from its every day 
aspects and from the archaeological point of view, is everywhere apparent. 
The report that the Exposition is to be continued through 1916 will be 
sufficient to attract thousands who, during this year have been unable to 
attend, and other thousands who will be glad of a subsequent visit. 


THE SPEAKERS 


Upon the general and department programs were many men and 
women who are members of the organization. In addition to these, there 
were a number of speakers representative of various educational interests 
in California, including Commissioners Margaret Shallenberger-McNaught, 
Will C. Wood, and E. R. Snyder, of elementary and secondary schools 
and vocational education respectively; Mrs. O. Shepard Barnum, Vice- 


President, State Board of Education; E. Morris Cox, President Cali- 
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fornia Council of Education; Dr. Jessica Peixotto, and H. J. Kuayle, 
University of California; John Steven McGroarty, author of The Mission 
Play, San Gabriel; Mrs. Frank A. Gibson, member of the California 
Commission of Immigration and Housing, and Mrs. Lillian Burkhardt 
Goldsmith, lecturer, Los Angeles; Mayor Edwin A. Capps, San Diego; 
G. A. Davidson, President Panama-California Exposition. 

From out the State, Dr. John H. Finley, Commissioner of Education 
for the State of New York, delighted all his hearers by his clear analysis 
of educational situations, his deep philosophy, his keen wit, and his mar- 
velous power of phrasing and epigram. Dr. Finley nas had a great 
educational career. Ass teacher, as lecturer, as administrator, few men in 
the United States have had the opportunities that have come to him or 
have achieved such marked success. New York is the most extreme 
example of any State in the Union of a centralized system of education, 
the Commissioner being well nigh supreme. 

The Gary System of schools has drawn the attention of every teacher 
interested in education the country over. William A. Wirt, the Superin- 
tendent of the Gary Schools, and the presiding genius of the system, told 
before interested audiences, in a straightforward, simple manner, of the 
work at Gary and how it was possible to have each square foot of space 
used and each dollar appropriated serve twice as many pupils as in the 
traditional scheme of things. Mr. Wirt has recently been engaged to spend 
one week each month in the schools of New York City to instruct the 
authorities in the matter of economy and efficiency. 

We are indebted to our sister States on the north, Oregon and Wash- 
ington, for Mr. O. M. Plummer of the Board of Education of Portland, 
and for Mrs. Josephine Corliss Preston, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion of Washington. The former is doing much for education in showing 
how teachers and school boards can more effectively help each other. 
Mrs. Preston in her masterful presentation of the work in rural school 
improvement, teachers’ cottages, and other matters of educational advance, 
was eagerly listened to. 

Miss Louise Brigham, whose box furniture has attracted such great 
attention at the Panama-Pacific Exposition, spoke entertainingly of this 
phase of experience as applied to education. The members of the Associ- 
ation were indebted to Dr. Edgar L. Hewitt of the Smithsonian Institution 
at Washington, for his conferences and lectures throughout the week on 
archaeological subjects. Dr. J. Zeigner-Uriburu, Commissioner from 
Argentina, added much to the value of the meeting. H. M. Rowe, the 
expert in commercial education, Baltimore, Maryland, was helpful in the 
highest degree. C. M. Winslow, architect at San Diego, explained many 
of the interesting architectural features to the visiting teachers. 


MUSIC 


Many of the general sessions were held at the Organ Pavilion in the 
Exposition Grounds, and here preceding the sessions and at other times, 
Dr. J. H. Stewart, Official Organist at the Exposition, furnished splendid 
music. Another rare treat was the vocal music rendered by Florencio 
Constantino, the famous tenor. Of hardly less importance was the work 
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of Mrs. Stevenson, soprano, and Mr. F. Alamand, baritone. Other 
artists of note were Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, composer-pianist, Mr. Sig- 
mund Beal, violinist, and Mr. Jack Edward Hillman, baritone. The 
San Diego Choral Society, the San Diego High School Orchestra, and 
the 13th Coast Artillery Corps Band contributed largely to the musical 
success of the meeting. 

EXCURSIONS 


Many visitors, and especially those from the inland portions, enjoyed 
the excursions on beautiful San Diego Bay. ‘The excursions on both 
water and land were arranged on a very economical basis and large 
numbers availed themselves of the opportunities offered. Trips were made 
to Coronado, Old Town, Tia Juana and Old Mexico, Point Loma, the 
home of Theosophy, La Jolla, and to other interesting points in and about 
the city of San Diego. ‘There were many excursions in the interest of 
the biological sciences, physiography, the study of sea-life and the like. 

GENERAL MEETINGS 

In order to accommodate the large number of members of the Asso- 
ciation it was necessary on several occasions to hold three separate meet- 
ings simultaneously. Meetings of this character were presided over by 
George C. Bush of South Pasadena, J. J. Morgan, Covena, C. A. 
Langworthy, Redondo, J. H. Francis, J. B. Monlux, M. C. Bettinger, 
and Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey, Los Angeles, R. P. Mitchell, Santa Ana, 
H. G. Clement, Redlands, J. M. Rhodes, Pasadena, Duncan Mac- 
Kinnon, San Diego, Miss Edna Ames, Los Angeles, J. A. Cranston, 
Santa Ana. Miss Edith M. Hodgkins, Los Angeles District President, 


presided at the general session of the California Federation of Women’s 


Clubs. 
COUNCIL OF EDUCATION, SOUTHERN SECTION 


The Council of Education, Southern Section, Dr. A. W. Plummer, 
President, held a meeting on November 9th, this being participated in by 
the Administration Section as well. Reference to this meeting will be 
found in the November issue of the NEws, on pages 592 and 595. 


SECTION MEETINGS 


In addition to the general sessions there were section meetings as fol- 
lows: biology, with an excursion under the direction of W. C. Crandall; 
modern language, presided over by Miss Ida E. Hawes, Pasadena High 
School; classical, with Howard L. Lunt, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, as chairman; library, Miss Hope L. Potter, Librarian, Redlands 
High School, chairman; vocational education, L. W. Bartlett, chairman, 
vocational advisor Pomona schools; Junior College, Delbert Brunton, 
chairman, principal Fullerton Union High School; athletics, W. R. 
Moberly, chairman, President Southern Section Inter-scholastic Federa- 
tion; social science, F. H. Sanders, chairman, dean, Hollywood Junior 
College; mathematics, W. A. Newlin, chairman, Pasadena High School; 
Southern California Science and Mathematics Association, Mabel B. 
Pierson, chairman, Pasadena High School; kindergarten, Elizabeth 
Mascord, chairman, director school of kindergarten training, Los Angeles 
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Normal; Intermediate and High School, John Turk, chairman, Long 
Beach High School; Physics, Chemistry and Geography, excursion under 
direction of J. H. Norton, Gardena High School; English, Miss Claire 
Soule, chairman, Pasadena High School; Visual Education, C. H. 
Carson, chairman, President of the Visual Educational Association of 
California; Manual Arts Teachers’ Association, Ada F. Blanchard, 
President, Los Angeles Normal School; Art, Edna D. Lowd, chairman, 
Los Angeles; Primary Handwork, Mary B. Cain, chairman, Los Angeles; 
Home Economics, Miss Anna Leland, chairman, President Pacific Con- 
ference of Home Economics; Rural, A. P. Shibley, chairman; Agricul- 
ture, J. H. Norton, chairman; Commercial, Charles L. Lewis, chairman, 
Pasadena High School; Botany, excursion, direction of Kate O. Sessions. 


LUNCHEONS AND BANQUETS 

The Modern Language Association of Southern California held its 
annual banquet at the U. S. Grant Hotel following the meeting of 
November 9th. This was largely attended. The luncheon and program of 
the Public School Music Teachers’ Association of Los Angeles city and 
county was held, same day and place. The Los Angeles City Teachers’ 
Club held its luncheon session at the headquarters hotel on November 
10th, with Miss Blanche Vance presiding. The Home Economics 
and Manual Arts banquet, Ada F. Blanchard, president, was presided 
over by Charles H. Thorp. The English Section banquet was held 
on the evening of November | Ith at the U. S. Grant Hotel. The annual 
banquets of the School Women’s Time to Time Club, and the Southern 
California Schoolmasters’ Club were held on the evening of the same 
date at the U. S. Grant Hotel. The former was presided over by 
Miss Butt of San Diego and the latter by Delbert Brunton. 

Speakers at the luncheon of the Los Angeles City Teachers’ Club were 
Miss Blanche Vance, President; Kate Douglas Wiggin, author of Timo- 
thy’s Quest, Birds’ Christmas Carol, and other well known books, Dr. 
Finley, Mrs. Horton of the Woman’s Board, Panama-California Expo- 
sition, Mrs. R. J. Waters, Los Angeles, Mr. O. M. Plummer, Portland, 
Miss Longley, Los Angeles, Miss Jenkins, San Diego, Miss Miner, Long 
Beach, Mr. Covell and Miss Jackson. Kate Douglas Wiggin charmed all 
with her delightful presentation and personality. She organized the first free 
kindergarten west of the Rocky Mountains, many years ago, in San 
Francisco, and her powers of oral description are fully as entertaining 
as are her books. 

At the Time to Time banquet toasts were responded to by Mrs. O. 
Shepard Barnum, Mrs. Josephine Corliss Preston, Mrs. R. M. Horton, 
Miss Mary C. Colver, Manual Arts High School, Los Angeles, Miss 
Harriet Bowles, President Time to Time Club, and by other visitors 
and members. 

At the banquet of the Southern California Schoolmasters’ Club, 
President Delbert Brunton introduced as speakers Commissioner Finley, 
Mr. O. M. Plummer, F. Zeigner-Uriburu of Buenos Ayres, Argentina, 
E. Morris Cox and William A. Wirt. President J. F. Millspaugh of 
the State Normal School, Los Angeles, was elected president for the 
coming year and made a happy err: of acceptance. 
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OTHER ENTERTAINMENT 

A reception was given at the San Diego State Normal School on the 
evening of November 12th to the alumni of the school, officers of the 
Association and school officers from California and other States generally. 
The San Diego Shrine gave an entertainment at the High School Stadium 
on the afternoon and evening of November 10th. The afternoon per- 
formance was participated in by a band of 75 pieces. There were 
exhibition drills and a living flag by 2,500 school children. In the eve- 
ning there was a grand concert, patrol drill, dancing, singing and chariot 
races. The living flag showed marvelous training on the part of the 
children, and Superintendent MacKinnon and his associates are to be 
congratulated. The motion picture films of the activities of the Los 
Angeles city schools were a revelation to many, and these were shown 
on the afternoons of November 9, 10 and 11. 


CHILDREN’S FAIR 


November 12 and 13 were Children’s Fair days at the Exposition, 
this under the auspices of the Federation of Parent Teachers’ Associations 
of San Diego. ‘The exhibition was for the purpose of showing the work 
of the boys and girls, their skill, perseverance and ingenuity, and how they 
use their leisure time. It was open to the work of all boys and girls of 
San Diego under sixteen years of age. The various departments included 
exhibits in agriculture, woodwork, toys, arts and crafts, domestic science 
and art, pets, etc. There were many prizes offered and the interest 
throughout the city and upon the part of visitors was great. 


BUSINESS MEETING 
At the business session presided over by President Covell, the minutes 
of the last annual meeting were, with certain portions, approved without 
reading. Other portions were approved as read. 


TREASURER’S REPORT 


The Treasurer’s report was read by Treasurer Hadley as follows: 
The following is a statement of the receipts and expenditures for the 


year ending Nov. 10, 1915. 


RECEIPTS : 
Cash on hand Dec. 12, 1914.............. $ 150.71 
Memberships received ................000. 5,149.00 
Outside Income: 
i MN gekcicacdd awake $ 200.00 
Wetwrs Comity .........0%.. 200.00 
Dea A Ck. wok ko ce eens 130.00 
iki ek pad aaa 200.00 
Se 200.00 
WI oko soa" ei@esd oo A OS 200.00 1,130.00 
WE oasis has 4 sae OKs 12.70 
Tele) Mattes 5... isasds $6,442.41 
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EXPENDITURES 

General Expenses .............. $ 630.00 
California Council of Education.... 3,094.65 
Speakers and Music ............ 600.00 
err re 268.68 
Delegates 1914-1915 ........... 300.00 
ae gS rege Sonne ases 350.00 

Vetal Empemet 22.0.6. kcee 5,243.62 
The report was approved. $1,198.79 


AUDITING COMMITTEE'S REPORT 

The report of the Auditing Committee, F. J. Armstrong, Roy B. 
Stover and W. H. Snyder, chairman, was read as follows: 

Your Audit Committee beg leave to report that they have carefully 
and diligently examined the books and checked over the records of the 
Recording Secretary and Treasurer for the year 1914-15 and find them 
to have been accurately kept. The suggestion made last year by this 
committee that the membership records should be in loose leaf form was 
not followed, probably owing to a misunderstanding on the part of the 
officials as to just what was wanted. ‘This, we understand, will now be 
adjusted for next year. The other recommendations have been carried 
out. 

The close relation between the finances of the Association and the 
California Council of Education and the SIERRA EDUCATIONAL News, 
make necessary extremely accurate records and minute care in both insti- 
tutions. We have to report that these conditions have been admirably 
met by both managements. 

We wish to express our thanks to the officials for their kindly con- 
sideration and assistance during our numerous sessions, and wish te con- 
gratulate the Association on the thorough, accurate and businesslike man- 
ner in which the work of these officials has been done. 

The report was approved. 


REPORT FROM COUNCIL 


In his report President Cox of the California Council of Education 
dwelt chiefly upon the work of the Council in the past, particularly with 
legislation enacted at the recent session of the legislature, and upon the 
needs for future legislation. The report was listened to with great interest 
by every member of the organization. 

RESOLUTIONS 


The Resolutions Committee, through J. A. Cranston, chairman, pre- 
sented resolutions of thanks to the Panama-California Exposition; to the 
officers of the Association for preparing such an excellent program of 
music and speakers; to the City Council of Philadelphia for their gener- 
osity and broad spirit in permitting the Liberty Bell to come to Cali- 
fornia; to Dr. Montessori for her visit and work on the Coast. There 
was a resolution requesting the President of the United States to co-oper- 
ate with other neutral governments looking toward the establishment of a 
voluntary court of continuous mediation and ultimate peace. 
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The value of Visual Education was recognized, and the action of 
the Board of Supervisors in Los Angeles County commended in setting 
aside the sum of $10,000 to be used for Visual Education. A like 
course for other Boards of Supervisors was recommended. 

The printing and distributing by the State free of charge of directories 
of high and grammar school teachers was advocated, and the movement 
for state-wide prohibition in 1916 endorsed. 


There was a strong resolution favoring a system of insurance on 
public buildings and equipment to be carried on by the State Insurance 
Bureau, and the Legislature was called upon to enact laws at the next 
session such as to provide for this system. 


The California Council of Education was asked to appoint special 
committees to investigate the matter of the teaching of Morals and Man- 
ners and Moral Hygiene; to recommend such laws or amendments as will 
prevent unnecessary school holidays; to bring about a codification of the 
school laws of California; to consider legislation that shall secure a fund 
to provide for playground equipment; to secure legislation providing for 
medical inspection in the rural schools. 

Appreciation was expressed of the plans and efforts of the County 
Superintendents of Schools in assistance given to teachers in finding suitable 
locations and trustees in securing suitable teachers. The organization of 
Departments of Registration was advised. The Smith-Hughes bill, look- 
ing toward encouragement for the teaching of household and industrial arts 
and agricultural education was endorsed, and the need of more adequate 
and effective Rural School Supervision was insisted upon. ‘The action 
of the California Federation of Women’s Clubs in taking as their educa- 
tional work for the year the Elimination of Illiteracy and the teaching of 
English to foreigners was highly commended and the support of the Asso- 
ciation pledged. ‘There was authorized a committee of three to investi- 
gate the whole subject of elementary school taxation, and present at the 
next annual meeting a report, which will serve as the basis for future 
legislation. The University of California was urged to establish a sum- 
mer session in the southern part of the State. More section work for 
primary and elementary teachers was asked for the next annual meeting 
of the Association. October was advocated as the time for the annual 
meeting of the organization each year. 

It was resolved, “that we hereby tender a vote of appreciation to the 
members of the Council of Education, to the City and County Superin- 
tendents’ Convention and to special representatives of school organizations 
for their earnest efforts to secure needed legislation for schools as well 
as their success in preventing the passage of laws inimical to the welfare 
of the schools, and to the members of the State Legislature for their close 
and sympathetic attention to the needs of the schools and the passage of 
many educational measures at its last session.” Resolution adopted. 

A resolution introduced by Mr. Cranston at the close of the business 
meeting and before members of the Association other than Los Angeles 
city people, was in commendation of the Los Angeles City Board of 
Education, in exonerating Supt. Francis of charges made against him 
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and expressing in a public way the confidence of the members in Supt. 
Francis as citizen and educator. The resolution was approved. 


COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS 


The Nominating Committee, through Supt. Chas. E. Barber of Al- 
hambra, acting for Chairman J. E. Reynolds, made the following repert: 

President—Albert E. Wilson, Principal Manual Arts High School, 
Los Angeles. 

First Vice-President—J. F. West, County Supt. School, San Diego. 

Second Vice-President—E. H. McMath, Principal High School, 
Santa Ana. 

Recording Secretary—Jerome O. Cross, Principal High School, 
Pasadena. 

Financial Secretary——C. A. Wheeler. 

Transportation Secretary—F. J. Armstrong. 

Treasurer—G, E. Hadley, Long Beach. 

Members State Council of Education—J. E. Reynolds, Mrs. Mabel 
E. O'Farrell, W. H. Snyder, Mark Keppel, Robert Teall. 

Members Council of Education, Southern Section—C. W. Sandifur, 
Sara L. Dole, Blanche L. Vance, Arthur C. Brown, Marian Delmazzio, 
Anna Leland, C. L. Welch, Catherine Lockett, Jane A. Maxwell, Los 
Angeles; W. R. Moberley, Compton; Bertha Hunt, Santa Monica; Geo. 
M. Miller, O. C. Albertson, Whittier; Grace Fisher, Pasadena; G. L. 
Schrieber, Santa Monica; Arthur Durand, Lordsburg; Paul E. Stewart, 
Pasadena; A. C. Olney, Santa Barbara; Raymond Cree, Riverside; 
Arthur Gould, San Diego; W. A. Pratt, San Diego; A. N. Montgomery, 
San Diego; L. Rall, San Diego; Nora Preisker, Brawley; G. I. John- 
stone, Orange; J. R. Baker, Santa Ana; C. R. Prince, Anaheim; R. B. 
Stone. Report adopted. 


LOCAL ORGANIZATIONS AND COMMITTEES 


The managements of the, U. S. Grant and other hotels were untiring 
in their efforts to please their guests and the rates granted were attractive. 
An Information Bureau at the U. S. Grant under direction of Will 
Angier, Principal of the Lincoln School, San Diego, was so conducted 
as to call for favorable comment on the part of every teacher. Mr. 
Angier was also chairman of the Reception Committee, and sacrificed 
personal pleasure in the interest of the visitors. 

Mrs. Mabel O’Farrell, Principal Logan School, as chairman of the 
Hospitality Committee, showed herself master of a difficult situation, 
with 6,000 people constantly coming and going. Her ability in social 
organization was remarked upon. 

At the Exposition, Principal Arthur Gould of the High School, 
directed the committee having in charge the Information Bureau and sight- 
seeing trips on the grounds. Representatives of the committee were in 
every building in the Exposition during the entire week. 

Pete W. Ross, Principal of the Washington School, as chairman of 
the Committee on Halls, arranged to the satisfaction of all concerned. 

Not only every teacher of San Diego, but the men and women of the 
city generally, seemed to take pleasure in performing acts of courtesy. 
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Supt. Duncan MacKinnon had an eye to every situation, and his 
oversight and care was apparent throughout. 


ATTENDANCE 


A member was required to attend as many days as she teaches during 
the week. Attendance at either general or section meetings was counted. 
A two-hour visit to the Exposition or to points of interest in or around 
San Diego counted as a session. By thus allowing latitude, there was no 
disposition on the part of anyone to neglect the professional side, and the 
liberality on the part of the authorities was fully appreciated. 


OFFICERS PAST AND ELECT 


President C. H. Covell in his quiet and dignified manner, made an 
ideal presiding officer. Anything but dictatorial, he showed however a 
firm hand in his management of affairs, and his spirit of fairness could 
never be doubted. President Covell and Secretary J. O. Cross were 
largely responsible for the program, and it was apparent to everyone that 
an immense amount of time and energy had been put into the work by 
these two men, assisted by the other officers of the Association, and by 
the Advisory Committee on Program, of which Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey 
was chairman. 

Of the officers elect, Secretary Cross was returned to the position 
which he has so well filled. Financial Secretary C. A. Wheeler and 
Treasurer G. E. Hadley were also re-elected. Dr. A. E. Wilson, as the 
new President, was before coming to Los Angeles eight years ago, a 
student of education for three years in Europe, and was lecturer in sec- 
ondary education at Teachers’ College, Columbia University. His 
experience and training should fit him admirably to head this largest 
educational organization in the State. 


EXPRESSIONS OF APPRECIATION ‘FROM SOME OF OUR 
SAN DIEGO SPEAKERS 


Joun H. FINLeEy, Commissioner of Education, New York State: ‘‘It 
was certainly a most stimulating and helpful reaction, and I should now 
be able to do my work on the Atlantic side better for having had such 
an inspiring experience on your coast.” 


Mrs. JOSEPHINE CoRLIss PRESTON, Supt. Public Instruction, Wash- 
ington: “‘] want to tell you again how much I enjoyed my trip to California, 
and how much I[ appreciated the opportunity of meeting all of those fine 
people. Everything was very satisfactory and I came away feeling very 
happy over my treatment in California.” 


Mr. O. M. Plummer, Board of Education, Portland, Oregon: 
‘Feel that I received 102% of good on my trip. Wish I could feel that I 
had given that much. Possibly if they have gotten 2% of good from 
my visit that will be something. I had heard for the last couple of years, 
that your association in the south was one of great ‘pep.’ I don’t know 
anything about the far eastern section, but I do know that there is nothing 
on the coast that seems to touch it, and the Inland-Empire is a pretty good 
association at that.” 652 








COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS OF SCHOOLS 
Frank A. Bacon 


Jno. Anderson 
San Joaquin 


F. Brunhouse 
Lassen 


Roy W. Cloud 


San Mateo 
John L. Dexter 
Mariposa 
W. H. Greenhalgh 


Amador; 


Florence Barnes 


Stanislaus Sonoma 

W. J. Cagney S. M. Chaney 
San Benito Glenn 

Raymond Cree Charlotte Cunningham 
Riverside Shasta 

Minerva Ferguson R. J. Fitzgerald 
Lake Nevada 

Nettie B. Harris Jos. M. Hamilton 
Modoc Del Norte 
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D. T. Bateman 
Santa Clara 
Mrs. M. A. Clarke 
Inyo 

Jas. B. Davidson 
Marin 

Geo. W. Frick 
Alameda 


Alice M. Hays 
Mono 





Mark Keppel 
Los Angeles 

S. B. Wilson 
El Dorado 

Mamie B. Lang 
Tehama 

G. P. Morgan 
Tuolumne 


R. P. Mitchell 
Orange 
Teresa Rivara 
Calaveras 
Harriet S. Lee 
Yolo 
W. H Parker 
Siskiyou 
Perle Sanderson 
Colusa 
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COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS OF SCHOOLS 


A. P. Shibley 
Imperial 

Dan H. White 
Solano 

Alfred Roncovieri 
San Francisco 

Grace C. Stanley 
San Bernardino 

Josephine Vallem 
Alpine 





J. Meadows 
Kings 

Champ Price 
Santa Cruz 

Perle Rutherford 
Butte 


Geo. Underwood 
Humboldt 








COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS OF SCHOOLS 


L. E. Chenoweth Craig Cunningham Lena A. Jackson E. W. Lindsay 
dakersfield Madera Napa Fresno 

J. E. Reynolds Margaret Sheehy J. F. West W.S. Wight 
Ventura Merced San Diego San Luis Obispo 
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J. E. Buckman Belle Alexander Irene Burns Lirzie Vagedes Geo. Schueltzberg 
Visalia Sierra Placer Sutter Monterey 
Photographs could not be secured: 

Wm. H. Hanlon Mamie V. Lehner Anna Porterfield Maude I. Schroter Carolyne M. Webb 
Contra Costa Santa Barbara Mendocino Trinity Sacramento 
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MEETING OF THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION, 
SEPTEMBER 13-18 
SUMMARY 

The adoption of dictionaries as State textbooks was postponed indefi- 
nitely. Special certification authorized for instruction of deaf children in 
special classes organized as provided in Sec. 1618, Political Code, and 
for teaching of oral and dramatic expression. Systematic investigation 
authorized of music teaching done in the elementary schools, and the 
preparation for such teaching done in the California State Normal Schools, 
reports to be made to the Board in December. Regulations governing 
permits to teach in the intermediate schools adopted, as follows: Holders 
of elementary certificates who have completed two years of work in a 
college, or one year of work in a college in addition to a normal school 
course may teach in the third year of any intermediate school course, 
provided they comply with the following regulations: 

|. Candidates not Normal School graduates shall present to the 
county board of education a valid certificate of elementary grade, issued 
by a county or city and county board of education in California, and a 
written statement by the president, secretary, recorder or registrar of col- 
lege or university listed as such in the latest report of the United States 
Bureau of Education, that the candidate has completed at least 60 
semester hours in regular college courses in such institution, including at 
least 10 hours of pedagogy, and at least 30 hours in any three of the 
following departments: English, French, German, Spanish, Latin, His- 
tory, Mathematics, Physical Science, Biological Science. 

2. Candidates who are Normal School graduates shall present a 
diploma of graduation from a California State Normal School or a 
normal school accredited by the State Board of Education for the ele- 
mentary certificate, and a written statement signed as above. The candi- 
date in this instance must have completed at least 30 hours, of which at 
least 20 hours shall be in regular college courses in such institutions in 
two of the courses named above. 

A semester hour is defined as one hour per week in lecture or recita- 
tion together with the preparation thereof. In field and laboratory work 
three full hours per week through one-half year shall count as one hour 
of credit. 

Provision was made for the granting of limited certificates to persons 
who had prepared for teaching with a view to taking advantage of the 
two-year temporary certificate previously allowed to graduates of the State 
University or Stanford University. Similar provision was made for the 
protection of recent graduates of special courses in California State 
Normal Schools which are not accredited under the new law. 

Marking of Attendance . . revision of Section 2 of State Board 
of Education Rules. 

Unless otherwise provided by special action of trustees or boards of 
education, the daily school sessions shall commence at nine o'clock A. M. 
and close at 4 o'clock P. M. Not less than twenty minutes shall be 
devoted to recess during both the forenoon and afternoon sessions; and in 
all primary grades, no pupil shall be kept in school longer than one hour 
without a recess. The minimum day in elementary schools sharing in 
state funds on a basis of average daily attendance, shall be as defined in 


Section 1858 of the Political Code. The minimum day in the day high 
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schools shall consist of not less than four recitation or laboratory periods. 
The school’s day in day high schools shall be divided into four 
approximately equal parts, and one-fourth of a day’s attendance shall be 
deducted for absence during each of such four approximately equal parts. 
The minimum session in the Eveving High Schools shall be divided into 
two equal parts, and one-fourth of a day’s attendance shall be deducted 
for absence during each of such parts. In the evening high schools, the 
minimum session shall consist of not less than two recitations or laboratory 
periods, and shall be counted as one-half of a day. 

Counting attendance in evening elementary schools.—There shall be 
recorded five per cent of a day’s attendance for each full twelve-minute 
period of attendance of any pupil, upon the session of elementary evening 
schools; and the actual attendance of a pupil of any given length of time 
shall be the sum of his attendance during such time. Units of average 
daily attendance shall be as defined in subdivision 5, Section 1858, Polit- 
ical Code. 

A special committee, consisting of Mrs. Ray, Commissioner Wood, 
and Superintendent Hyatt, was appointed to consult with the Legislative 
Council Bureau on the codification of the school law and instructed to 
report to the Board at the December meeting. 

A resolution was adopted agreeing upon the employment of Mr. 
Luther Parker by the State Board of Education to prepare textbooks for 
uniform use in classes for adult foreigners in the elementary schools and 
submit the same for approval at the December meeting. Commissioner 
Schallenberger-McNaught and Chairman De Motte of the Textbook 
Committee were designated to act in conjunction with Mr. Parker. 

Resolutions were adopted authorizing the manufacture of 50,000 
writing books, 25,000 advanced geographies, 25,000 advanced arith- 
metics, and 10,000 primary spellers. 

In view of the opinion of the Attorney General that the Board is 
without authority to adopt a textbook in European Beginnings in Ameri- 
can History, a resolution was passed rejecting all bids for such textbooks. 

BUSINESS OF THE RETIREMENT BOARD 

The chief clerk was instructed to examine the records of all cases 
which has been denied, and those which have been granted under Sec- 
tion 14 of the law, to ascertain whether or not any service had been lost 
to the annuitants by reason of the non-existence of the rule adopted later, 
providing for counting teaching by calendar years under certain conditions. 

It was decided that the regular government schools of Alaska should 
be rated as public schools, instead of being classed the same as the Fed- 
eral Schools for Indians in the United States. The term “educational 
administrator’ was defined by the following resolution: Resolved, that 
for the purposes of administration of the Teachers’ Retirement Salary 
Fund Law, this board holds that the words, “‘educational administrator’, 
in Section 13 of the act, shall be interpreted to apply only to those persons 
holding legal certificates or otherwise qualified to participate in the bene- 
fits of the act, who give the major portion of their time regularly to teach- 
ing, educational supervision, or administration, or other educational work 
as distinguished from purely clerical work, in connection with the public 
schools of the state. 657 








SCHOOL STATISTICS FOR YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1915 
FROM THE REPORT OF JoB Woop, Jr. 


In the Elementary School the average daily attendance for the year was 
333,834, which is a gain of 14,605 over last year. Taking into considera- 
tion the fact that the year before showed a gain of 91,354, it shows that the 
taking away of the census report and the substituting of the average daily 
attendance has caused a marked increase and that school officers and 
teachers have done all in their power to get and hold all the children in 
the schools. The ratio of the population to the attendance child is less 
than in 1910. 

In the High Schools the average daily attendance has been raised in 
every county of the state where there is a high school (Alpine and Mono 
Counties having no high schools). The gain has been 5,085, which totals 
a gain of 22,504 for the last five years. If the same rate of attendance 
is kept for the next six years as in the last the high schools will double 
their average attendance, which has been almost done since 1910. All 
of this leads to the fact that the state has for several years based its 
apportionment of state aid on the attendance. ‘The last legislature passed 
a law providing a county tax for high schools at $60 per pupil on the 
property of the entire county for the maintenance of the high schools. 
Thus a high school pupil means at least $75 of state and county money 
per year, and the result will be the holding the pupils to higher standards 
of work so that the record of dropping pupils will be lowered. 

The per cent of attendance in the high schools of the state is 73, 
which, although it seems low, is due in great part to the fact that the 
evening high school cut the attendance by having a large number enrolled 
and a small average daily attendance. The per cent of the elementary 
school average daily attendance is 81. From this it is seen that any 
city or county that makes a percentage of attendance of over 80 on the 
enrollment is up to the average of the state. 

The greatest gain in attendance by county is noted in Los Angeles of 
1,739, Alameda being second with a gain of 598. For the high schools 
San Francisco leads with a gain of 1,878, Los Angeles 1,867, and 
Alameda 1,723. The entire gain being 5,065 in the high schools of the 


entire state, and 11,771 in the elementary schools. 





MORE CO-OPERATION 
Editor SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEws. 

Kindly have your advertisers submit us bids on double lockers 12 in. 
by 15 in. by 36 in. in quantities of ten dozen or more, delivered and 
installed. Padlocks to be used in place of patent locks, and included in 
bids. Yours sincerely, 

Here is another illustration in line with the example given in the Octo- 
ber issue. The News can be of service to the rural people and trustees 
of the State. It is not fulfilling its entire mission until it is of service to 
them. Before any line of school equipment or supplies secures the back- 
ing and support of the News, those responsible must be satisfied that the 
school will be benefited by the purchase of such. Knowing this, it is quite 
proper our readers should call upon this office to put them in touch with 
the best. We are pleased to be of service in bringing together the pur- 
chaser and advertiser. 
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GROUP OF CITY SUPERINTENDENTS 


G. Vernon Bennett Chas. H. Camper 
Pomona Chico 


Walter T. Helms A. H. Mabley 


Richmond San Luis Obispo 
Chas. C. Starr Ansel S. Williams 
Fresno Stockton 
G. V. Whaley A. L. Vincent 
Vallejo Ventura 
II. P. Short 
Oroville 


A. C. Barker J. A. Cranston 
Oakland Santa Ana 

T. F. Bronscombe D. W. Nelson 
Santa Rosa Bakersfield 

Horace M. Rebok Alex Sheriffs 
Santa Monica San Jose 

R. B. Stover J. C. Templeton 
San Bernardino Palo Alto 


Walter H. Nichols 
Palo Alto 








GROUP OF CITY SUPERINTENDENTS 


A. C. Barker Chas. C. Hughes J. W. Linscott Duncan MacKinnon 
Oakland Sacramento Santa Cruz San Diego 

Jeremiah M. Rhodes W.L. Stephens Geo. B. Albee D. R. Jones 
Pasadena Long Beach Eureka San Rafael 


Photographs could not be secured; 


Cc. J. DuFour J. H. Francis M. C. James L. E. Kilkenny A. C. Olney A. N. Wheelock 
Alameda Los Angeles Berkeley Salinas Santa Barbara Riverside 
EDUCATION 


James J. Montague 


We’ve bounced Professor Ethicus; he had the hardihood 
To say that bucking bucket shops will do a man no good. 
Such radical remarks as that are highly indiscreet, 
3esides, sometimes we trustees take a flyer in the street! 


We’ve canned Professor Clinical; in answer to a question 

He told his class that pickled tripe was bad for the digestion. 
lor views so widely radical the times are hardly ripe, 

And all the trustees of the school are very fond of tripe! 


We've fired Professor Levelhead; he lately dared to say 

That little children should not work twelve hours every day. 
We simply will not stand for views so radical as these, 
They menace certain factories controlled by our trustees! 


We’ve dropped Professor Betterday; he called a man a bilk 
Because he owns a big concern that peddles watered milk. 
Too radical, the fellow is; he does a lot of harm, 

And furthermore, two good trustees have bought a dairy farm! 
So now there are four openings for able, fearless men 

To serve our university with trenchant tongue and pen. 


The places are most honorable, they carry splendid pay, 
And we will tell the occupants exactly what to say! 
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Our Book Shelf 


McFadden Language Series, Books One and Two and Grammar and 
Composition. By Effie B. McFadden. Rand, McNally Co. 


Book One, intended for the third and fourth grades of the ele- 
mentary schools, provides interesting, clear, and concise material for the 
child. The general make up is attractive, the illustrations so far supe- 
rior to the usual illustrations in Language books that they are a sur- 
prise, the material varied and inclusive of all essentials. The illustrations 
are by Milo Winter and Katharine Sturge Dodge. 

Book Two, for the fifth and sixth grades, continues the interest and 
effectiveness. Miss McFadden states that the material in all of the 
books is not experimental or untried. This is well seen, as the material 
is the effective kind that the teacher looks for in books and seldom 
finds. The illustrations are by Mary L. Spoor and are of the same high 
class and fine coloring. 

The Grammar and Composition volume is for the seventh and eighth 
grades and contains a well prepared review and summary of the work 
in the lower grades, although not at all dependent upon the use of the 
previous books. Its preparation has filled the requirements as reported 
by the Joint Committee on Grammatical Nomenclature of the N. E. A. 
The material is gathered with a view to holding and creating knowledge 
and interest. Clara Powers Wilson has illustrated this book. Many of 
the pictures would make delightful enlargements. 

The entire series is commendable. They mark an advance in Lan- 
guage books that will be greatly appreciated by the teachers and should 
be widely used. 





A Text Book on the Teaching of Arithmetic. By Alva Walker Stamper. 
American Book Co., pp. 284, price $1.00. 

The text deals in a clear and concise manner with the fundamental 
principles and needs of arithmetic and its teaching. It was planned to 
be of assistance to the new and inexperienced teacher and is the result 
of the needs Dr. Stamper has seen so clearly in his work at the State 
Normal School, Chico, California. The work is logically developed as 
to topics and contains illustrative examples of each of the problems in 
order of presentation. The eleven chapters cover all phases of neces- 
sary teaching from the history and reasoning involved in Arithmetic to 
the teacher’s preparation and school-room practice. Chapter eleven, 
dealing with the relation of arithmetic to the course of study and cov- 
ering a detailed course for the first year and a half, is one of the most 
valuable things in the book. A list of Arithmetic Books for teachers 
closes the volume. Although designed for teachers of little or no expe- 
rience, it is a book that could be used with great profit by many of the 
more experienced teachers of the day. 


The Next Generation. By Frances Jewett. Ginn & Co., pp. 235, price 
75 cents. 


Frances Jewett, in “The Next Generation,” has succeeded in adding 
the very latest phase of hygiene to her excellent series of school 
hygiene. No one else seems to have thought of teaching simple Eugenics 
to children, and perhaps no one else could have done it so well. 

“The Next Generation” deals with the problem of heredity and envir- 
onment, which are at the basis of society. Unless these principles are 
grasped early in life such knowledge is of very little practical value. In 
this book “sex hygiene” is also presented in a manner both scientific 
and effective. The whole work is founded on sound biological principles 
presented in a most attractive form. If one were to criticize this book 
at all, it could only be fairly done from the standpoint that it is too 
complex for children in the grades. It seems to be much better adapted 
to the high school and college. It would furnish a splendid basis for a 
course in normal schools, and could be used with profit by nearly all 


parents. ERNEST BRYANT HOAG. 
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The Reorganization of Our Schools. By Frederick W. Sanders, Holly- 


wood High School, Los Angeles, Calif. The Palmer Co., Boston, 
pp. 120. 


The author has had exceptional opportunity to study the theories 
and results of our educational system. The various stages of child 
development have been considered and the relation of education to these 
various stages brought out. The scope of the several departments of 
the school and the subjects of the curriculum are given consideration 
and suggestions made on a daily program that could properly find place 
in the school of today. Not only administrators, but teachers generally 
will find this book suggestive. The author has dedicated it to John 
Dewey, G. Stanley Hall, and John H. Francis. 


How to Study and What to Study. By Richard L. Sandwick. D. C. 
Heath & Co., pp. 170; price 60 cents. 


The first part of the book is made up of a chapter on effective study, 
that covers the matter in a most thorough and comprehensive manner. 
The methods are described in detail and with a clear understanding. 
The second part of the book handles the varied subjects of the school 
course, answering why and how, and making a summary of each at 
the close. A special chapter is devoted to vocational studies with an 
appendix of books relative to them. The discussions of efficiency 
bring forth the statement that the book is brought out with the idea 
of developing initiative in the student, an aim it will fulfill with ease. 
As a closing argument to the value of education, statistics are appended 
on its economic value. It will be found to be a great help in the 
learning process. 


The Progressive Music Series—Book Four. Silver, Burdett & Co., pp. 

224; price 60 cents. 

This book completes the Progressive Music Series and is for the 
eighth grade. It is in four parts: Part 1, a systematic plan for develop- 
ment for four part singing; Part 2, miscellaneous chorus and songs, and 
Part 3, devoted to a number of patriotic and devotional songs. Like the 
other books of the series (see Review in November issue), the book is 
carefully compiled, wisely selected as to material and subject, and the 
result of sound and successful teaching. They are splendid books. 


Hand Work as an Educational Medium. By Philip Beswood Ballard, 
author of “Oblivescence and Reminiscences.” Dulwick. Macmillans, 
pp. 223, price $1.00. 

This is an English work, but wholesome in its application to Amer- 
ican school conditions. Its main thesis is the importance of the motor 
factor in the development of individual experience. The argument is 
accompanied by a wealth of reference to biology, physiology and 
psychology from the modern laboratories. From a large and active 
experience as one of his His Majesty’s inspectors of schools very definite 
and impressive illustrations are drawn upon the nature of motor reac- 
tions and their influence upon important aspects of mental faculty, hand 
work and book work, social aspects of manual training, drill work, 
directed vs. original hand work, etc. The book has a healthy tone in 
this day of feverish enthusiasm for industrial and occupational work. 
It should be found helpful to both grade and high school teachers. 

RICHARD G. BOONE. 


A Practical Algebra for Beginners. By Thirmuthus Brookman. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, pp. 322, price $1.00. 
I am very favorably impressed with Miss Brookman’s, A Practical 
Algebra for Beginners. It seems as though a teacher ought to keep 
the interest of a class of beginners with this book. The transition from 
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arithmetic is easy and natural, and the introduction of numerous prob- 
lems in mensuration is a distinct advantage. 

Historical notes are scattered through the text, and will surely prove 
of interest to the pupils. Graphical problems are numerous and well 
selected. I am thoroughly in sympathy with the treatment of irra- 
tional quantities by means of fractional exponents and the relegating of 
radical expressions to the appendix. The introduction of a table of 
square roots and cube roots is good, but it would seem as though a 
short table of squares and cubes should have been included. 

Teachers of elementary algebra should give the book a trial. 

H. C. Van Buskirk, 


Professor of Mathematics, Throop College of Technology. 


The School and Society—Revised Edition. John Dewey, University of 

Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill, pp. 164; price $1.00, postage extra. 

John Dewey’s book has reached its second edition after some eleven 
impressions of the first. There are a few slight verbal revisions in the 
first three lectures, on the School and Social Progress, the School and 
the Life of the Child, and Waste in Education. The last part of the 
book contains material from work of Professor Dewey that has long 
been out of print. The volume is of special interest to all elementary 
school people. 


Problems in Elementary School Administration. By Frank P. Bachman. 

World Book Company, pp. 274; price $1.50. 

This is an additional volume in the School Efficiency Series edited 
by Hanus that has grown out of the New York City School Survey. 
Part 1 is devoted to the Elementary School, its efficiency, opportunity 
and economy. Part 2 to Progress and Classification of Children as 
shown in promotion or non-promotion. The summary makes many 
valuable recommendations that can be wisely followed and applied. 
From the point of an administrator the book is one of the most valuable 
yet to touch on the elementary school problems. 


Every Day Arithmetic. By John B. Gifford. Little, Brown & Co., pp. 

194; price 35 cents. 

The mental arithmetic problems in this book are of the practical, 
every day kind, dealt with according to subject matter as taken up in 
the ordinary written arithmetic books and systematically developed. 
There are over twenty pages of miscellaneous review problems. The 
type and general context of the book is attractive and helpful. 


Review of “Student’s History of Education.” By Frank Pierrepont 

Graves. Macmillan Company, 1915, pages XXV, 453, price $1.25. 

A great university president said, not long ago, “If you have to use 
long words, it shows that you have not thought the subject out enough 
to express it in words of one syllable.” Perhaps the very first virtue of 
Professor Graves’ riew text book on the history of education is that it 
will be found absolutely readable by any intelligent person. So far as 
we know, no previous work on the general history of education has this 
quality. 

The second marked quality of this book is the just emphasis which 
it accords to the various periods of educational history. 

The 450 pages of Professor Graves’ book are distributed among the 
periods about as follows: ancient, 50 pages; medieval, 50 pages; transi- 
tion, 100 pages; modern, 250 pages. We cannot too strongly commend 
this change from the usual over-emphasis upon the ancient and medieval 
periods. Professor Graves is able to find at least a few pages for the 
great leaders and movements of the present time, including such men as 
Francis Parker, John Dewey and even Superintendent Wirt and Pro- 
fessor Merriman. 663 
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Py If we should indulge in criticism in any respect, it would be to raise 
i the question whether the author has brought out into sufficient relief 
; the fact that educational history is but a phase of the, whole progress 


of human spirit, and hence follows certain great intellectual and moral 
movements. For instance, in the last chapter, under “Present Day 
Tendencies in Education,” we find discussion of a number of details, 
such as industrial training, moral education, training of defectives, the 
organization of experimental schools, etc., but not sufficient stress upon 
; the fact that the whole aim and method of modern education, and above 
all, its administration, are part and parcel of that vast movement of 
i democracy which dominates the whole trend of the modern period. 

j However, the book fulfills admirably what is perhaps the first duty 
of a text book: an accurate, systematic and orderly presentation of the 
most important facts and data on the subject. We do not know a better 
general introduction to the history of education than this. As such it 
will doubtless commend itself to many teachers in colleges and normal 
schools, and might well be read, as we have already indicated, by large 
numbers of the general public. 


Edward O. Sisson. 


Learning to Earn. By John A. Lapp and Carl H. Mote. Bobbs-Merrill 

Co., Indianapolis, pp. 421; price $1.50. 

The book succeeds in its aim to show what knowledge is of most 
worth and how the knowledge may be secured to all. It is not only a 
plea for Vocational Education, but is a thoughtful criticism of the 
present system and offers definite, well grounded plans for the system 
of the future. The book ends with a chapter on the Ideal School, a 
comprehensive summary of needs and aims. A selected bibliography 
and list of organizations interested in vocational training complete this 
book. The authors, Mr. Mote, a newspaper man, and Mr. Lapp, a mem- 
ber of the Federal Commission on Vocational Education, have handled | 
the subject of the hour with great ability. 


Arlo. By Bertha B. and Ernest Cobb. Illustrated by Charles Copeland. 

The Riverdale Press, Brookline, Mass; 206 pages, price $1.00. 

Arlo is the kind of story that every child of nine or thereabouts 
loves to read over and over again. Arlo’s wonderful adventures after he 
has been mistreated by the old woman in whose care he had been | 
placed, lead him to become a wanderer and at last a skilled musician. 
His greatest adventure of all is when he performs before a great audi- 
ence among whom are his parents. They recognize the air of his music 
and so find their boy who had been stolen from them. It is a fascinat- 
ing story. The illustrations are full of life and action. The book is the 
kind children like to own and older folk like to read. There is a great 
scarcity of books of this type. Children’s books about children are fully 
appreciated. Ardee Parsons. 















Reading in the Primary Grades. By Frances Jenkins. Houghton, Miff 
lin Co., pp. 125; price 60 cents. 
This is the latest addition to the Riverside Educational Monographs 
edited by Henry Suzzallo. Miss Jenkins, who was formerly supervisor 
of the elementary grades in Decatur, Illinois, has aimed to assist in the 
problem of doing away with the dullness of teaching reading and offers 
many practical suggestions, and applications. A number of every day 
problems are presented and solved. Form mastery and special methods 
are dealt with, and last of all, we are given an excellent chapter on the 
Teacher’s Attitude Toward Results. The book is a well prepared hand 
book that solves difficult situations and questions with an understanding 
and helpfulness that every elementary school teacher will appreciate. 
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News Notes and Comment: 
STATE AND NATIONAL 





The Board of Directors, C. T. A., 
Bay Section, at a meeting on Nov. 
27, decided definitely to hold the 
next annual session in San Fran- 
cisco during the week of April 17, 
the week immediately preceding 
Easter Sunday. It is planned to 
have a distinctly California pro- 
gram, participated in by California 
talent. 


At the Fresno Junior College a 
number of students are taking ad- 
vantage of the extension courses 
offered by the University of Cali- 
fornia. A student who fills all the 
requirements will receive one cred- 
it. The course is given primarily 
for those who are unable to go to 
the university or those who wish to 
continue university work. 


The University of California now 
owns the old Kearney estate of 
5200 acres at Fresno. On 698 acres 
of this estate the output of raisins 
this year was 978 tons with a gross 
income of over $70,000. 


At the Southern Section meeting 
of the C. T. A. there was formed a 
permanent Rural School Section. 
Supt. A. P. Shibley of Imperial 
County was elected President and 
Mrs. Augusta C. Bainbridge of 
Orange County, Secretary. This 
was a progressive move. 


Pasadena High School Parent- 
Teacher Association issues a bul- 
letin with Mrs. C. R. Dillman as 
Editor. The issue for November 
contains a schedule of Depart- 
ments, a list of members and ex- 
tracts from an address by Princi- 


pal J. O. Cross of the High School. 
Mr. Cross said: “It would be a fine 
thing for the city and schools if 
we could turn the destructive criti- 
cism into constructive helpfulness.” 
This was said in calling attention 
to the habit that some persons 
have of voicing criticism of educa- 
tional affairs among acquaintances 
rather than going directly to head- 


quarters. As a result the faculty 
may never hear the criticisms 
made. 


The Inyo County Institute was 
held by Supt. Mrs. M. A. Clarke, 
November 22-24. There were as 
instructors from outside the coun- 
ty, Hon. Edward Hyatt, and Mrs. 
Hyatt from the State office, and 
Dr. Charles Shaver of Chula Vista. 
As usual in Inyo County the meet- 
ings were profitable in the highest 
degree. 

The Fisk Teachers’ Agency have 
removed their Los Angeles office 
to 533 Citizens’ National Bank 
Suilding, Fifth and Spring streets. 
While this change from the Doug- 
las Building was necessitated on 
account of fire, the papers and doc- 
uments of the agency were left in- 
tact, no records whatever being 
damaged. 


In San Diego, plans for a Pa- 
rental School to take care of “way- 
ward” and “misfit” children in the 
public schools has been advocated 
by Supt. MacKinnon. sy using 
some of the Pueblo lands of the 
city the idea is to take care of the 
educational welfare of unfortunate 
juveniles of school age not only, 
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BIDS WANTED FOR TEXTBOOKS IN CIVIL GOVERNMENT 


The State Board of Education 


of California 


hereby invites authors or pub- 


lishers to submit sealed proposals or bids for the sale or lease of the right to 


publish and distribute in 


California a 


textbook in citizenship for use in the 


seventh and eighth grades of the elementary schools. 
Manuscript or a sample book of the above should be submitted to the Secre- 


tary of the Board, at his office in 
or before March 6, 1916. 


toom 706, 


Forum Building, Sacramento, on 


Bids for the sale or lease of such rights, inclosed in a separate sealed en- 
velope addressed to the Secretary of the Board, itemized according to specifica- 


tions, and marked ‘‘Bid for textbook 
before the hour of 4 o’clock P. M. 

Specifications giving rules and 
had upon application to the 
Sacramento. 


EKDWARD HYATT, 


Secretary. 


in citizenship,”’ 
of March 
particulars 
Secretary 


STATE 
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{\) $67.50 special quotation at work with the children 


‘\in use, the horn can be 


Wi\ placed under the instru- Educational Department 
W\ ment safe and _ secure 


Wy" from danger, and the Victor Talking Machine Co. 

{K\| cabinet can be locked to 

) protectit from dust and Camden, N. J. 
promiscuous use by ir- 

wy) responsible people, 











Let the Victor help to make this Christmas season the 
merriest, happiest Christmas you have ever celebrated. 





You can use the Victor in all the rehearsals and can give 
with our splendid speciai Christmas records, not only one pro- 
gram, but halfa dozen. There are the old, old carols and hymns, 
the stately choruses and arias of the Messiah Music, the sprightly 
Santa Claus and sleigh bell songs and the scriptural and modern 
readings. Then there are the games and folk-plays for the merry- 
making and the Victor Records will furnish clear and perfect 
accompaniment for all of them. There are numerous instrumental 
numbers that will fit into the central thought. 

Would your pupils like to march into the 
School Room or Auditorium and 
hear a program like 
this ? 














», Pray! * : ae me: 
ay , 
Joy to the World CTreie 


“The Life f ihe Lord \ snes 
; eb 





Can you possibly develop so much of the 
real Christmas spirit, the story of the first 
Christmas, the Christ Child, caroling, songs 
of children, the joyous spirit of “‘Peace on 
Earth, Good Will to Men” in any other way ? 

The Educational Department will be glad 
to remit for a good picture of this or similar 
Victor XXV program showing the Victor 


to schools only 


around the tree or ij “ti 
When the Victor is not : tree or in action. 
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but to provide homes for such 
children as have not proper home 
environment. The plan will be 
watched with a great deal of in- 
terest. 

On December 2 William R. Mo- 
berly of Compton High School 
died after an illness of three 
months, brought on chiefly by over- 
work during the summer. Mr. Mo- 
berly had many friends in the 
teaching profession in Southern 
California. 


Dean David P. Barrows will, it is 
stated, go on a six months’ leave 
from the University of California 
to survey at first hand the political 
conditions in Europe resulting 
from the present war. Such survey 
will enable the Dean to investigate 
the effects of modern warfare upon 
government. 


The San Joaquin Educational 
Film Company has entered into 
contract with the Central California 
Civic League to furnish moving 
picture entertainments throughout 


MILLS COLLEGE 


Suburbs of Oakland, California 


THE WOMAN’S COLLEGE OF 
THE PACIFIC COAST 











Entrance and grad- 
uation requirements 
equivalent to those 
of University of Cali- 
fornia and Stanford 
University. Strong 
standard departments 
leading to B.A., B. 
L., and B.S. degrees. 
B.S. degree granted 
in both Home Eco- 
nomics and Physical 
Education depart- 


——a ‘ ments. Special op- 
= — = portunities for  li- 
TheCampan brary study, music, 


and art. Ideal climate. Particular care 
exercised for health of students. Out- 
door life. Christian influences. Unde- 
nominational. Spring semester begins 
Feb. 2, 1916. For catalogue address 


Registrar, Mills College P. O., Calif. 


the San Joaquin Valley. An auto- 
mobile will be equipped especially 
for the work with an arrangement 
to provide for motive power for the 
electric generator. Thirty-five 
schools and towns were represent- 
ed at the meeting at the Fresno 
State Normal when arrangements 
were perfected. Many other dis- 
tricts are expected to join the 
League. A Board of Censorship of 
five members of the League will 
pass upon all films. W. B. Givens 
of Fresno State Normal is secretary 
and manager of the League. 


The Amador County Institute 
was held at lone November 16-18, 
the program being in charge of 
Supt. W. H. Greenhalgh. The in- 
structors and lecturers included Dr. 
George Wharton James of Pasa- 
dena, Commissioner Will C. Wood, 
Miss Alice Orne Hunt of Alame- 
da, Miss M. McCulloh of Jackson, 
Supt. D. R. Jones, San Rafael. 
One afternoon was devoted to a 
visit to the Preston School of In- 
dustry, where the various trade de- 





BEST IN 1835 BEST IN 1915 





Absolutely free from grit. 
Marks as white as snow and as 
smooth as velvet. 


Distributed by 
H. S. CROCKER & CO. 
San Francisco and Los Angeles 


c. F. WEBER & CO. 
San Francisco and Los Angeles 


SCHWABACHER, FREY STA. CO. 
San Francisco 


SANBORN, VAIL & CO. 
San Francisco and Los Angeles 
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The Parmly Readers 


By MAUDE PARMLY 
Teacher of Primary Reading, Newark, N. J. 





_ Progress in learning to read depends on three elements,— 
interest, strength of impression, and repetition. These elements 


are combined in just the right proportion in THE PARMLY 
READERS. 


PARMLY READERS MEAN PROGRESS 


In these books the stories and the colored pictures are so 
interesting, and the pupil’s impressions so clear and vivid, that 
an unusually small number of repetitions is needed to fasten 
new knowledge in his memory and thus give him the power to 
get the thought from the printed page and in turn convey it 
to others. 


PARMLY READERS ARE ADAPTABLE 
An uncommon trait which appeals in various ways to 
teachers is the unusual adaptability of these readers which fits 
them for use in big schools and little schools, city schools and 
country schools, for basal use and for supplementary reading. 


PARMLY READERS PROVIDE LITERATURE 


Interesting stories of unusual variety are given the pupils 
from the very first. With them are interspersed short, easy 
poems of standard merit. The selections are composed largely 
of schoolroom classics, and lend themselves readily to drama- 
tization. They introduce the pupil to some of the best prose 
and poetry in the English language. 


FIRST READER 132 pages 30 cents 
SECOND READER 180 pages 35 cents 
THIRD READER 211 pages 35 cents 


Our Illustrated Guide to Good Reading describes 275 


volumes of Supplementary Reading, of which 69 are for 
the first three years. It is sent to any teacher on request. 





American Book Company 
New York Cincinnati Chicago 


Represented by 
D. J. SULLIVAN 


c. C. VAN LIEW L. E. ARMSTRONG 
565 Market Street 252 So. Spring Street 


San Francisco Los Angeles 
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partments were inspected. An il- 
lustrated talk on the work being 
done for mentally defective boys, 
the consideration of the Binet-Si- 
mon test, and other related topics 
was given by Mr. Fred Allen, in 
charge of the psychological work. 
There was an address by Supt. 
Calvin Derrick, of the school. The 
band concert and flag service by 
the cadet body was very much en- 
joyed. 

The representative of Ginn & Co., 
on this coast, Mr. Selden C. Smith, 
is a member of the firm and of the 
Board of Directors. He has just 
returned from Boston, where he 
has been attending the annual 
meeting of directors. 


Albert E. Downing of Monte 
Bello High School died December 
1 Mr. Downing had been in 
school work in California for 
twenty-five years. He will be miss- 
ed by a wide circle of friends and 
acquaintance. 


On November 22-24, in the Ex- 
position grounds at San Francisco, 
was held the institute of Santa 
Clara County. Meetings were held 
in the forenoon from nine to 
twelve. In the afternoons from 
one to four the sessions were held 
in various departments of the Ex- 
position. Opportunity was thus 
offered to listen to several of the 
department heads at the Exposition 
and the teachers found time to 
visit and study those exhibits that 


BOYNTON - ESTERLY 


Cc. C. BOYNTON, Mgr 
E. C. BOYNTON, Mgr. 
7 BROCKMAN BLODOG., LOS ANGELES 


appealed particularly to them. 
Supt. D. T. Bateman made the 
Inside Inn the headquarters and 


secured reduced rates. The teach- 
ers were delighted with the expe- 
rience, 


The October meeting of the So- 
ciety for the Promotion of Voca- 
tional Education and Occupational 
Guidance occurred in San Fran- 
cisco, the subject for the evening 
being, The Printing Trade. The 
November and December meetings 
were combined and held at Califor- 
nia Hall, University of California, 
December 9th, the topic being, 
Electrical Work. 


With the continuance of the 
Panama-California Exposition at 
San Diego the coming year, it is 
expected that the exhibits will be 
largely augmented from the Pan- 
ama-Pacific Exposition. 

The Department of Education, 
University of Southern California, 
eports progress in training teachers 
for work in the Secondary Schools. 
For the practical side of its work, 
the department has the full use of 
the preparatory school which is 
now known as the “University of 
Southern California High School”. 
The practice teachers are known as 
the High School faculty and have 
regular faculty meetings at which 
are discussed questions of manage- 
ment, discipline, etc. In addition to 
the Head of the Department of 
Education, Dr. Thomas B. Stowell, 


TEACHERS’ 


CALVIN 


AGENCY 


ESTERLY, Proprietor 
D. W. LINDSAY, Asst. Mgr 
717 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


We have filled MORE POSITIONS in California than all the other managers now in business, comoined 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ 


Berkeley Office 
2161 Shattuck Ave. 
J. B. Stearns 


J. M. Hahn { Managers 





AGENCY 


Los Angeles Office 
343 Douglas Bullding 
R. W. Coddington ' 
Mary L. Coddington } managers 


Other offices: Boston, New York, Washington, Chicago, Denver, Portland. 
For the past three years the Fisk Teachers’ Agency has filled more po- 


sitions in California than in any other state. 


are our watchwords. 


Reliability and Efficiency 


Send for Registration Form and Circulars. 
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Books for Superintendents 
and Teachers on 


Child- Training 


LEARNING BY DOING, by Edgar 
James Swift, Professor of Psychology 
and Education, Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis. 

How school study may take on a vi- 
tal relation to the daily life of chil- 
dren, and enthusiasm aroused for their 
work. 

THE HIGH SCHOOL AGE, by Irving 
King, University of lowa. 

The physical, mental, and moral as- 
pects of adolescence studied with ref- 
ence to school work. 

THE CHILD AND HIS SPELLING, by 
William A. Cook, University of Colo- 
rado, and M. V. O’Shea, University of 
Wisconsin. 

A thoroughgoing, original investiga- 
tion of (1) the psychology of spelling; 
(2) effective methods of teaching; (3) 
spelling needs of typical Americans; 
(4) words pupils should learn. 
NATURAL EDUCATION, by Winifred 

Sackville Stoner. 

“An achievement more notable than 
Montessori’s.’”’—McClure’s Magazine. 
THE USE OF MONEY, by E. A. Kirk- 

patrick, State Normal School, Fitch- 

burg, Mass. 

School methods for teaching children 
how to save and how to spend; with 
the principles of a practical arithmetic. 
THE WAYWARD CHILD, by Mrs. 

Frederic Schoff, Pres. of the National 

Congress of Mothers and Parent- 

Teacher Associations. 

Sound and unsound methods of treat- 
ing wayward children by teachers. 
BACKWARD CHILDREN, by Arthur 

Holmes, Dean, Pennsylvania State 

College. 

The causes, varieties, tests and 
symptoms of arrested development, the 
treatment to be applied, and the train- 
ing of special teachers. 

HONESTY, by William Healy, Director 
of the Juvenile Psychopathic Inst. 
Practical advice in the prevention 

and cure of stealing by children. 

BEING WELL-BORN, by Michael F. 
Guyer, Professor of Zoology, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 

A popular but thoroughly scientific 
work on Heredity and Eugenics. 

The Childhood and Youth Series is 
under the general editorship of M. V. 
O’Shea, Professor of Education in the 
University of Wisconsin. Each volume 
is provided with a special introduction 
by the General Editor, analytical table 
of contents, lists of books for reference, 
and full index. 


12mo, Cloth, Price, each, $1.00 net 


At all booksellers, or sent on approval 
by the Publishers 
THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 


Vermont Park Indianapolis, Indiana 





Best Books 


on Spanish 


Pitman’s Commercial Spanish 
Grammar. 249 pp., cloth, $1.00. 
By CC. A. Toledano. Spanish 
Grammar on Normal Lines. 
Hugo’s Simplified Spanish. An 
EKasy and Rapid Way of Learn- 
ing Spanish. Cloth, $1.00. 
Pitman’s Practical Grammar. 112 
pp., 40c; cloth, 50c. 
Pitman’s Commercial Correspond- 
ence in Spanish. 267 pp., cloth, 
gilt, $1.00. 
Manual of Spanish Commercial 
Correspondence. 360 pp., cloth, 
$1.35. 


Spanish Business Interviews. 96 
pp., cloth, 50c. With Corre- 
spondence, etc., each forming a 
complete Commercial Transac- 
tion, including Technical Terms 
and Idiomatic Expressions, ac- 
companied by a copious Vocab- 
ulary. Used in the Commercial 
Evening School of San Fran- 
cisco. 

English - Spanish and _ Spanish- 
English Commercial Dictionary. 
Cloth, gilt, 660 pp., $2.25. By G. 
R. Macdonald, author of Manual 
of Spanish Commercial Corre- 
spondence, etc. A complete work 
of reference for students and 
teachers of Spanish, and for 
those engaged in foreign corre- 
spondence, containing all the 
Words and Terms used in Com- 
mercial Correspondence which 
are not contained in the Dic- 
tionaries in ordinary use, Com- 
pound Phrases, Idiomatic Ex- 
pressions, etc. 

“This book can be recommended 
without qualification.’’—The Busi- 
ness Journal, New York. 

Spanish Commercial Reader. 170 

pp., cloth, $1.00. By G. R. Mac- 

donald. 

Taquigrafia Espanola de Isaac Pit- 
man. 3eing an Adaptation of 
Tsaac Pitman’s Shorthand to 
Spanish. Cloth, gilt, $1.25. 

Key to Taquigrafia Espanola. 
Cloth, gilt, $1.00. 


Any book in this list will be 
sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


Liberal Discount to Teachers 
and Schools 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 
2 West 45th St. New York 


Publishers of ‘‘Course in 
Isaac Pitman Shorthand.” 
Adopted by the New York Board 
of Education. $1.50. 
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there are two other executive offi- 
cers: Prof. Hugh C. Wilet, the 
principal who has the general man- 
agement of the High School, and 
Prof. Howard L. Lunt, the instruc- 
tor in methods, who has the super- 
vision of the practice teachers 
while they are gaining their first 
experience in teaching. 


The San Joaquin County Insti- 
tute, under direction of Supt. John 
Anderson, was held November 22- 
24 at Stockton. There was a well 
balanced program of addresses, 
discussions, and literary and mu- 
sical features. Dr. I. W. Howerth, 
Dr. Jessica Peixotto, and Dean 
David P. Barrows from the Uni- 
versity of California were promi- 
nent speakers, and from the state 
office, Commissioners Schallenber- 





The Educational Department of 
the International Harvester Com- 
pany of New Jersey, Chicago, Il., 
loans charts, slides and reels for 
express charges and sends out 
literature to teachers. Organize 
a club of rural or town schools to 
use charts and slides in teaching 
agriculture, domestic science and 
sanitation. Write today. 





GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 
FOR TEACHERS 


All teachers both men and women should try the U $ 
Government examinations to be held throughout the entire 
country during the next two months. The positions to be 
filled pay from $600 to $1500; have short hours and annual 
vacations; with full pay. 

Those interested should write immediately to Franklin 
Institute, Dept. E 232, Rochester, New York, for schedule 
showing examination dates and places and large descrip- 
tive book, showing the positions obtainable and giving 


many sample examination questions, which will be sent 
free of charge. 


University of Nevada 


1916 Summer Session 1916. 
June 19 - July 28 


Beautiful campus in the foot- 
pleasant 


hills of the Sierras, 
summer climate, varied and at- 
tractive courses of study, planned 
especially for teachers and for 
those who seek appointment as 


teachers in Nevada. Address 
Director of the Summer Session, 
University of Nevada, Reno. 





ger-McNaught, Snyder, and Wood. 
Others who participated were Mrs. 
Adele Lewis Grant, Miss Bessie 
McCabe, W. E. Allen, and Arthur 
H. Chamberlain. The School 
Woman’s banquet was an affair of 


considerable moment. Miss Alma 
Simon, President of the Stockton 
School Woman’s Club, presided. 


Toasts were responded to by Drs. 


Peixotto, Schallenberger - Mce- 
Naught, Miss Alma Pool, Miss 
Zessie McCabe, and Miss Audrey 
Salbech. The School Masters’ 
Club held an interesting session 
and listened to speeches during the 
evening by Messrs. Barrows, 
Wood, Chamberlain and Snyder. 


Bradley Grover was elected Presi- 
dent for the ensuing year, Frank 
Wells, Vice-President, and Frank 
Kent, Secretary-Treasurer. 

The work in Student Guidance in 
the Oakland Technical High 
School is attracting general atten- 
tion. A card index register is kept, 
showing the tastes and aspirations 
of each student. Also whatever ex- 


perience each has had. Question- 
aires are distributed calling for 
“Personal Record and Self Anal- 


ysis”, “Choice of a Vocation”, ete. 
Each pupil has a file number and _ all 
information regarding him is filed 
under this number, no other identi- 
fication marks being recorded on 
the information which is regarded 
as strictly confidential. 

The Lodi Union High School 
has long emphasized among other 
leading features its English 
courses. The Tokay, the student 
literary paper published annually, 
shows the result of these courses. 
The 1915 annual, issued by the 
senior class, is a most worthy 
production, both in literary and ar- 
tistic make-up and does credit to 
the institution. 

The American Book Company 
has established a separate office in 
Los Angeles to take care of the 
eight southern California counties 
and the State of Arizona. This step 
was found necessary owing to the 
rapidly increasing population in the 
south and the very satisfactory de- 
velopment of the business in this 
field coupled with the desire on the 
part of the American Book Com- 
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Learn to 
Figure Faster 


“This is an age of short cuts.” In every line of business 
we find labor, time, money saving devices that have made 
good. The greatest short cut of any age, the Panama 
Canal, could not have been completed in the same time 
without the use of many short cut methods in building it. 
The demands of the day require speed and efficiency on 
every hand. The successful manufacturer does not hesi- 
tate to discard a machine, be it ever so new for one that 
will do the work quicker, cheaper, better. Don’t depend 
on a piece of paper or machine to do your figuring when 
it can be done easier, cheaper, quicker, better by the new 
short cut methods of the Prewett System, fully explained 
in “HOW TO FIGURE FAST.” Everybody likes and 
most people need it every day in business, regardless of 
age or vocation, for it saves time, labor, money, worry. 
Get out of the rut. Cut out the brain-fagging, nerve- 
trying, old way of figuring and free your self forever 
from cumbersome calculations by learning “How to 
Figure Fast.” You will agree with F. H. Marshall, 
Expert Accountant, who says “It is the best thing I ever 
’ Professor McCallum, Teacher of Mathematics, “It 
is a grand work and | want every teacher under me to 
have one.” Thousands of others endorse this little book, 
like G. J. Felix, of Conn., who says, “Best book I ever had. 
Am thoroughly satisfied.” The Gulf Coast Lumberman 
says, “It is the marvel of the age.” There are 60 pages 
of boiled down printed matter in convenient form for 


’ 
Saw. 


the pocket, office, home, with embossed leatherette cover 
sent anywhere upon receipt of $1.00 or by parcel post for 
$1.10 c. o. d. That Dollar will bring you more practical 
help than $100—spent in most any other way for you 
personally. Get your order in the mail today and make 
us both feel better ever afterwards. Money back if not 
as represented. Circular full of strong testimonials free. 
Address— 


E. C. ROBERTSON 


General Salesman 


1408 Prairie Ave. Houston, Texas 
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pany to render efficient service. Mr. 
leroy Armstrong, who knows thor- 
oughly southern California, _has 
been placed in charge of the office. 
School people will find him ever 
ready to meet their needs in the 
world of school books. The present 
plan of organization of the Ameri- 


can Book Company with a regular 
office at both San Francisco and 
los Angeles, should prove most 


serviceable. 


Supt. Jos. M. Hamilton of Del 
Norte County called his teachers’ 
institute for the week beginning 
November 8. The chief subjects 
discussed were: The New School 
Laws, Music, The High School, 
Educating the Unfit, Reading, 
School Methods, and the Volcano 
of Mt. Lassen. Mr. Hamilton was 
assisted by Mary Roberts Cool- 
ridge of Berkeley, and Mrs. M. G. 
Hyatt of Sacramento. Many inter- 
esting features of musical and so- 
cial nature enlivened the sessions. 
Miss Johnson with her pupils from 
the Crescent City schools gave 


NEW YORK 
by Rail and Ocean 


Through fare from San Francisco 
same as All-Rail and_ includes 
Berth and Meals on Steamer 


“Sunset Limited” 
74 Hours to New Orleans 


Leaves Third Street Station 
5 P. M. 
CONNECTS AT NEW ORLEANS 
with 


Southern Pacific’s Ocean Liners 


Sailing to New York 
Wednesdays and Saturdays 


The Marvelous “APACHE TRAIL” 
Auto Trip, Phoenix to Globe, made 
by Detour Maricopa to Bowie, 
Arizona. 


For Fares and Berths Ask Agents 


Southern Pacific 


FIRST IN SAFETY 








some delightful little songs, and a 
double quartet from the high 
school, and the city orchestra ren- 
dered excellent music. The Par- 
ent-Teachers’ Organization held a 
meeting on one evening. On the 
last evening there was a banquet 
in the High School Domestic Sci- 


ence rooms. Last of all, a 
prominent merchant of the town, 
Mr. X. A. Philips, claimed the 


floor and calling upon each of the 
outsiders in turn presented them 
with an appropriate gift, represent- 
ing the kind regard of the applaud- 
ing audience. 

~- 

Mr. Joseph M. Sniffen of Los 
Angeles Polytechnic High School 
is doing exceptionaly valuable 
work as Head of the Vocational 
Guidance Bureau. Under his direc- 
tions efforts are made to determine 
early in the high school life of each 
student what the tastes and apti- 
tudes are and to give him advice 
leading to a proper course of study. 
The students are kept informed on 
chances for employment and the 





Aren’t DISSTON Tools 


the tools for Your 
classes too? 


The Supervisor of Manual 
Arts, St. Paul, Minn., says: 


September 29, 1915. 
Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dear Sirs:— 


Having used your Saws, Files 
and Saw Jointer for many years 
under the most trying conditions 
to which tools could be put, | am 
compelled to express to you my 
appreciation of the sterling worth 
of DISSTON TOOLS. Scientific 
investigation and research of the 
highest type must have been 
used for many years in order to 
bring your tools, especially your 
line of hand saws, to the high 
state of efficiency in which they 
now work. 

Very sincerely, 
(Signed) Donald V. Ferguson, 
Supervisor of Manual Arts. 


Isn’t that the kind of tools 
you want? 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS INC., 
PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 


RL 
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GOLD MEDAL CRAYONS 


Highest Award for A and Chalks 


MEDAL OF HONOR 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition, San Francisco, 1915 


We are pleased to announce this additional award, which is 
higher than a Gold Medal 


Samples of our Superior Crayons and Chalks, together with 
color charts, will be sent on request 


Binney & Smith Co. 


Makers of the Gold Medal Crayons 


81-83 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
London—Paris—Hamburg 





The Only Grand Prize 


(Highest Award) given to 


DICTIONARIES 


at the Panama-Pacific Exposition was granted to @— 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 


For Superiority of Educational Merit 


This new creation answers with final au- 
thority all kinds of puzzling questions 
such as “How is Przemysl pronounced?” 
“Where is Flanders?’ ‘‘What is a con- 
tinuous voyage?” ‘‘What is a howitzer?’ 
ee is white coal?” and thousands of 
otners. 

More than 400,000 Vocabulary Terms. 
30,000 Geographical Subjects. 12,000 Bio- 
graphical Entries. Over 6000 ‘llustra- 
tions. 2700 Pages. The only dictionary 
with the divided page—a_ stroke of 
genius. 

Regular and India-Paper Editions 
Write for specimen pages, illustrations 
etc., free. 


A set of Pocket Maps if you name this paper. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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requisites for entrance into a defi- 
nite line of work. Mr. Sniffen has 
been very successful in getting em- 
ployers and students together and 
has been instrumental in placing 
great numbers of worthy young 
people in desirable positions. Any 
one interested in Vocational Guid- 
ance would do well to investigate 
the methods employed at Los An- 
geles Polytechnic High School. 


The educational directory for 
1915-1916 has come from the Bu- 
reau of Education at Washington. 
This contains lists of all principal 
state, county and city school offi- 
cers, university and normal schooi 
presidents, officers of leading edu- 
cational associations, state federa- 
tions of Women’s Clubs, Mothers’ 
Congresses, educational periodicals 
and the like. Copies of the bulletin 
may be had by writing the Supt. 
of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, price 20 cents. 


The forty-third Conference of 


Charities and Correction will be 
held at Indianapolis May 10-17 
TERT. 

So successful has been Supt. 


William Wirt of Gary, Indiana, in 
introducing the “Gary plan” in two 
schools in the Boroughs of Brook- 
lyn and Manhattan, that the New 
York Board of Education has de- 
cided to introduce the plan into 
twelve schools in the Upper Bronx 
where vocational education is es- 
pecially needed. 


NEWS NOTES AND COMMENT 


The Massachusetts Society for 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


has issued a report which shows 
through text and illustrations the 
cruelties inflicted upon animals, 


and the suffering they are subject- 
ed to by being trapped for their 
fur or for the table. Copies of 
this bulletin may be had by writ- 
ing the American Humane Society, 
45 Milk St., Boston, price $2.00 
per hundred, postpaid. 


The Department of the Interior 
has on foot extensive plans for the 
improvement of Yosemite National 
Park. There will be constructed 
two new hotels, four Chalets, and 
a new motor service will be estab- 
lished, and a new Yosemite village 


built. One of the hotels will be 
erected at Glacier Point. All the 
undertakings will be under strict 


government regulations as regards 
rates. 

More World’s Records Broken in 
Typewriting.—At the International 
Typewriting Contest held at the 
Annual Business Show, New York 
City, October 25, 1915, Miss Hor- 
tense S. Stollnitz, a student in the 
Bay Ridge High School, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., broke all previous records in 
the Novice Class by sixteen words 
per minute, making a record of 114 
words per minute net, for fifteen 
minutes writing from copy. The 
second on the list, Mr. William D. 
Miller, made a record of 108 words 
per minute net, and the third, Mr. 
George Zeihl, made a record of 107 





Send for a small order of The ‘101 Best Songs,” 
and see for yourself that this book,—The ‘‘101” 


Best Songs’’—is the best for the purpose at any X You \ iP = 


price, and exactly what you want and need. 
have sold 1,250,000 by giving a better book—not 
merely for less money, but almost free. 
lieve you will like it,as well as the otherlegionsof users. 
A COPY in lots of 100 or more, F.O.B. Chicago. 
70c per dozen prepaid, or 10c per copy prepaid. 
To obtain the lowest rate, orders for 100 or more may be 
made up partly of ‘101 Songs’? and partly of ‘‘Beginners.’”’ 


Free Sample Copy to Teachers mentioning this paper. \ School 


3c 


BEGINNER’S BOOK OF SONGS, 
Very useful in teaching little tots 
and beginners. Simple songs, exer- 
cises, rote songs, etc. Sold at same 
low prices. 


We 






And we be- 





The Cable Company 
310 Cable Bldg. Chicago, IIl. 
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Facts which you should 
JN know about equipment 


Hoag Brawl) are contained in our 
| book entitled 


“SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS” 


Write for free copy to-day 


WOLDENBERG & SCHAAR 


HEXAGON BRAND APPARATUS 
CHICAGO a - , U.S.A. 


Exclusive Pacific Coast Representatives 


469 Hobart Street 
WESTERN SCIENTIFIC COMPANY { 466 Hlebatt Stree 


CATALOG FREE ON REQUEST 











AGENTS WANTED 


Follow the dollars; $50 to $100 per week; the money 
yours. Something new, not an old wornout proposition; 
field untouched. Experience unnecessary; takes every- 
body by storm; money rolls in. Show 50, sell 50. Dem- 
onstrate in one minute, sells on demonstration, the new 
Inkless Fountain pen, the 20th Century wonder. Never 
leaks or spills; with this pen no more use for the ink 
bottle. Sample pen 50c; this proposition is 18 karat. 
Money back if not as represented. Agents’ profit 200 
per cent. Exclusive territory. Send for pen and agency 
today. Don’t wait. Address 


Inkless Fountain Pen Co. 
800 W. Hillside Ave. Des Moines, lowa 
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words per minute net. All three of 
these writers learned touch type- 
writing from Charles E. Smith’s 
“Practical Course in Touch Type- 
writing,” published by Isaac Pit- 
man & Sons. As such records for 
one-year students were never 
dreamed of a few years ago, the re- 
sults are a noteworthy triumph for 
the superiority of the Balanced 
Hand Method of Touch Typewrit- 
ing as exemplified in Mr. Smith’s 
book, 


Meeting of the National Educa- 
tion Association for 1916 at New 
York City. 

The United States Bureau of 
Education is contemplating the or- 
ganization of a division of Com- 
mercial Education. This phase of 
educational activity is growing so 
rapidly that the bureau can do 
most effective service in this field. 

Charles W. Flanagan, treasurer 
of the A. Flanagan Co. of Chicago, 
who died recently, was a brother 
of George A. and Albert Flanagan. 
This firm has in the years past 
been a large element in educational 
progress. Mr. Albert Flanagan 
died some months ago. The busi- 
ness will continue under the act- 
ive management of George J. Flan- 
agan and the policy will remain 
the same. 


The Elementary School Journal 
for November contains an article 
on The Superintendent of Schools, 
which is chapter ten of Dr. E. P. 
Cubberley’s forthcoming book on 


Public School Administration, to 
be issued from the press. of 
Houghton Mifflin Co. We shall 
look forward to the issuance of 


this book with interest. 


In the death of Dr. Z. X. Sny- 
der, for many years President of 
the State Normal College at Gree- 
ly, Colo., the country loses one of 
the foremost educators of the day. 
Dr. Snyder has been recognized 
east and west as an administrator 
and his work in the professional 
field and in the training of teach- 
ers has made itself felt not only 
throughout Colorado, but the 
country generally. For years he 


has been one of the most potent 
forces in the National Education 
Association, serving upon some of 
the most important committees. 
He was a member of the National 
Council of Education. He was 
popular with teachers and the en- 
tire student body. His brother, 
Dr. E. R. Snyder, has been promi- 
nently identified with education in 
California and is now State Com- 
missioner of Vocational Education. 


It is surprising to note the wide 
distribution obtained by the well 
known “One Hundred and One 
sest Songs” book which is publish 
ed by the Cable Company of Chi- 
cago. Recent shipments have been 
made to schools in Panama, Philip- 
pine Islands, Hawaii, China, Japan, 
Porto Rico, Turkey, England, Can- 
ada, and Russia. 


To encourage play writing 
among college students Miss 
Grace George of New York offers 
a prize of $1000 for the best play 
submitted to her by an American 
college student. The play must be 
American and modern. The author 
must be a bona fide undergraduate 


Pantechnical Mfg. Co. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 
PHYSICAL AND SCIENTIFIC 
APPARATUS 
3051 ADELINE STREET 
Berkeley, California 











‘CAUGHT 51 RATS ONE WEEK 


Trap resets itself. 22 inches 
high. Will last for years. Can’t 
get out of order. Weighs seven 
pounds. 12 rats caught one day. 
Cheese is used, doing away with 
poisons. This Trap does its work, 
never fails and is always ready 
for the next rat. When rats and 
mice pass device they die. Rats 
are disease carriers, also cause 
fires. These Catchers should be 
in every school building. Rat 
catcher sent prepaid on receipt 
of $3. Mouse catcher, 10 inches 
high, $1. Money back if not sat- 


isfied- H. D. SWARTS 
Inventor and Manufacturer, 
UNIVERSAL RAT AND MOUSE TRAPS 
Box 566, Scranton, Pa. 
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Draper’s “Sanitary” Adjustable Window Shades 


NOTE THE GOOD POINTS 
OF OUR 


Draper Shades 
Reliable 
Adjustable 
Permanent 

E ficient 
Rapid 





























Sanitary 
Handy 
Artistic 
Durable 
Essential 
Serviceable 




















Please send us your inquiries. 


LUTHER 0. DRAPER SHADE CO. 


C. H. Kenworthy, 
Whittier, Calif. 
State Representative. 


















To California Teachers 


{| Did you visit the PALMER METHOD Booth at the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition and the Standard Commercial School conducted by the 
Exposition authorities, where the PALMER METHOD was taught daily? 
{ The Departments of Education and Social Economy of the Exposition 
awarded the PALMER METHOD the Highest Medal of Honor and also 
presented to Mr. Palmer a Highest Award as Collaborator on Educa- 
tional Reform. 
Improvement in the penmanship of the public school pupils of your 
great State is dependent upon your individual efforts. Granting that 
have the right professional attitude toward your work and that you 
realize the paramount importance of penmanship in the curriculum, 
The A. N. Palmer Co. can readily give you expert training and equip 
you to demonstrate practical writing skilfully and to teach it success- 
fully. 
| The PALMER METHOD of BUSINESS WRITING combines legibility 
and rapidity with ease of performance. It compels comfortable, upright 
posture, and thus conserves the health, time, and eyesight of the writer. 
{ The Palmer Method Plan makes the teaching of writing fascinating 
and joyful. It is just as adaptable to rural schools as to city schools. 
It prescribes (1) thoroughly graded textbooks; (2) well trained teach- 
ers; (3) careful supervision by expert traveling instructors; and (4) 
economy. 
{ Our Normal Course of Correspondence, regular fee $10, is free to 
teachers whose pupils are provided with individual copies of WRITING 
LESSONS FOR PRIMARY GRADES for first and second grades, or of 
THE PALMER METHOD OF BUSINESS WRITING for the third grade 
and above. The lessons in the Manuals are progressive; there is noth- 
ing to unlearn. All we ask is the opportunity to demonstrate our, 
efficiency. 

For full particulars, write to 


THE A. N. PALMER CO. 


30 Irving Place, New York, N. Y. 32 So. Wabash Ave. Chicago, III. 
120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. Paimer Building, Cedar Rapids, la. 
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at the time the contest closes, at 
the end of the coming spring se- 
mester. Approval of the faculty 
will be required in each case be- 
fore the pupil can become a con- 
testant. 


Armstrong and Matterson, for- 
merly of St. Paul, Minn., designers 
of Manual Training Models, have 
located at Gold Hill, Oregon, and 
are distributing their blue prints 
from that point. This improved 
service to schools in the Western 
States will be appreciated especially 
where manual training courses are 
just being introduced. They send 
catalogues and free samples of blue 
prints to all who apply. 


Teachers’ Cottages in Washing- 
ton is the title of Bulletin No. 27 
of the Department of Education, 
State of Washington, prepared by 
Josephine Corliss Preston, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. This 
is one of the most interesting and 
instructive that has recently found 
its way to our desk. In Washing- 
ton there are 108 teachers’ cottages. 
Mrs. Preston shows clearly the 
necessity for providing a home for 
the teachers, and the text and 
illustration bring out clearly the 
advanced step which Washington 
is taking. There are elevations 


and floor plans for single and dou- 
ble cottages, and an admirable 
sketch of a garden for a school 
teachers’ model house. {The Bulle- 
tin may be obtained from the State 
Printer at Olympia. 
Superintendent R. H. Wilson, 
of the State of Oklahoma, has 
issued a valuable pamphlet en- 
titled “A Brief Statement of the 
Growth of the Schools of Okla- 


homa for the Past Four Years.” 
Mr. Wilson shows by tables of 
statistics, text and through pict- 
ures designed by himself, the 


growth of the school system and 
the development of educational 
facilities such as educate the boy 
back to the farm instead of away 
from it, and that look toward in- 
creasing the school attendance. 
In Oklahoma, the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction is President 
of the State Board of Education. 

Two bulletins from the United 
States Bureau of Education, of 
more than ordinary value, are 623, 
entitled “Efficiency and Prepara- 
tion of Rural School Teachers, and 
619, entitled “State versus Local 
Control of Elementary Education.” 
These may be had at the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C., for 15 and 10 cents re 
spectively. 





Before you place your order for Diplomas 


Diplomas for the coming graduation, see our samples 


of Steel Engraved Diplomas printed on 
first quality selected sheepskin, enclosed in silk lined leather portfolios. 


The handsomest and most practical diploma on the market. 


request. 


Samples on 


Pacific Engraving Co. 


627 So. Broadway 


Los Angeles, Cal. 











THE OAKLAND BANK OF SAVINGS 


The Oldest and Largest Bank in Alameda County 
Resources Over $24,000,000.00 


COMMERCIAL, 


SAVINGS AND TRUST—SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


Broadway at Twelfth Street, Oakland, Calif. 
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Hundreds of Teachers 


OF MANUAL TRAINING throughout the country are using the 
NEW CATALOG OF WOODWORKING MACHINERY, issued 
by American Wood Working Machinery Co., as an 


Auxiliary Text Book 


Detailed construction of Wood Turning Lathes, Saw Benches, 


Jointers, etc., is shown in this catalog and affords interesting 
matter for class study. 


BCA 


SKGEN 2 





Life poses of students at work on machines is intended to 
give a boy a clear understanding of the best modes of shop 
practice. 


Ficor plans of some of the most modern schools in the 
United States will ke interesting to the teacher of Manual 
Training, cn whom the duty of planning and equipping a school 
may fall. 


If you haven't cne of these catalogs it will be to your in- 
terest to let us send you one; and if you desire a few for class 
use we have a limited number for that purpose. Address 


American Wood Working Machinery Co. 


WESTERN SALES OFFICE, 
46 FREMONT ST., seilinnbdaas uiategs, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
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JANUARY, 1915 
PANAMA-PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 
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Kewaunee Furniture 
For All Labratory Work 


For Storing Grain 


One of our new fixtures 
for the farm crops labora- 
tory. Designed for the 
storing of samples of grain 
and collections of seed. 
Grain in the straw is kept 
in the drawers of the low- 
er section and seeds in 
glass jars on the shelves. 


Kindergarten 
Round Table 


A new design that al- 
ready has a great m:ny 
friends. The round tz ble 
permits of many uses not 
possible in the rectangular 
table. As the diameter of 
the top is forty inches, 
when children are seated 
around it, there is consid- 
erable open space in the 

center that can be used for models or working material. 


We have many interesting specialties in the way of Labor- 
atory Furniture, as well as the standardized equipment. We can 
satisfy your needs, whether for Chemistry, Physics, Biology, 
Psychology, Physiography, Domestic Science, Kindergarten or 
Agricultural Work. 

Just ask for Catalog Q. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE YG. Ce. 


KEWAUNEE. WIS. 
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FEBRUARY, 1915 


PANAMA-PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 


CALIFORNIA BUILDING ae 








Manual Training 
Equipment 


When your school is confronted with the 
question of installing Manual Training Fquip- 
ment, we suggest that you secure the best. In 
the end it is the cheapest, and it contributes so 
much to the satisfaction of the teacher and the 
efficiency of the student. 





THIS 3-DRAWER BENCH 


Is well adapted for classes working in sections. One 
bench will accommodate three students. All drawers are 
fitted with high grade, long-throw locks, all different 
and master-keyed. 

We are specialists in the manufacture of high grade 
Laboratory Furniture for Manual Training, Domestic 
Science, Domestic Art, Drafting, Agriculture, MKinder- 
garten, etc. If in doubt, write us, asking for Catalog Q. 


SKeiiaiiiee 


Sewnuiieer FURNITURE RCo: 


KEWAUNEE, WIS. 
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MARCH, 1915 


TOWER OF JEWELS 


1 rs IN A ON 4 





Manual Training 
Equipment 


When your school is confronted with the 
question of installing Manual Training Equip- 
ment, we suggest that you secure the best. In 
the end it is the cheapest, and it contributes so 
much to the satisfaction of the teacher and the 
efficiency of the student. 


THIS 3-DRAWER BENCH 


Is well adapted for classes working in sections. One 
bench will accommodate three students. All drawers are 
fitted with high grade, long-throw locks, all different 
and master-keyed. 


We are specialists in the manufacture of high grade 
Laboratory Furniture for Manual Training, Domestic 
Science, Domestic Art, Drafting, Agriculture, Kinder- 
garten, etc. If in doubt, write us, asking for Catalog Q. 


Sewauiierr FURNITURE RCo 


KEWAUNEE, WIS. 
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Kewaunee Furniture 
For All Laboratory Work 


For Storing Grain 


One of our new fixtures 


ee nea ee ee Gee ee 


for the farm crops labora- 
tory. Designed for the 
storing of samples of grain 
and collections of seed. 
Grain in the straw is kept 
in the drawers of the low- 
er section and seeds in 


glass jars on the shelves. 


Kindergarten 


Round Table 


A new design that al- 
ready has a great many 
friends. The round table 
permits of many uses not 
possible in the rectangular 
table. As the diameter of 
the top is forty inches, 
when children are seated 
around it, there is consid- 
erable open space in the 
center that can be used for models or working material. 

\We have many interesting specialtics in the way of Labor- 
atory l'urniture, as well as the standardized equipment. We can 
satisfy your needs, whether for Chemistry, Physics, Biology, 
Psychology, Physiography, Domestic Science, Kindergarten or 
Agricultural Work. 


Just ask for Catalog Q. 
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For Manual Training 
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This bench is particularly designed for schools where a moder- 
ate equipment is desired, but where drawer sections are not required. 
This is a simple serviceable bench. 

The most important auxiliary to the teacher’s effort is properly 
designed Laboratory Furniture. Our long experience as manufac- 
turers of Laboratory Furniture exclusively has qualified us to 
produce a product universally conceded to be the premier line of 
America. 

Whether for Chemistry, Physics, Biology, Psychology, Physi- 
ography, Domestic Science, Kindergarten or Agricultural Work, 
Kewaunee Furniture will satisfactorily serve your needs. 

It has been our pleasure to equip many schools in the Western 
States. J. A. Jacobson, Prof. of Agricultural Chemistry, University 
of Nevada, pays us this compliment: 












hewaunee Standard Benches 


pow placing an order for several additional pieces. 

“Our exceedingly dry climate plays havoc with most furniture 
end cabinet work, but | am unable to find the least warping or 
in that obtained from the Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 


cracking 


“T can recommend it in the highest terms.” 


Just ask for Catalog Q. 
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LABORATORY FURNITURE G f EXPERTS 
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“lor the past three years some Kewaunee furniture has been in 
use in my department, and | have found it so satisfactory that I am 
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NIGHT ILLUMINATION, TOWER OF JEWELS REFLECTED IN THE LAGOON 
PANAMA-PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 








hewaunee Standard Benches 
For Manual Training 





This bench is particularly designed for schools where a moder- 
ate equipment is desired, but where drawer sections are not required. 
This is a simple serviceable bench. 

The most important auxiliary to the teacher’s effort is properly 
designed Laboratory Furniture. Our long experience as manufac- 
turers of Laboratory Furniture exclusively has qualified us to 
produce a product universally conceded to be the premier line of 
America. 

Whether for Chemistry, Physics, Biology, Psychology, Physi- 
ography, Domestic Science, Kindergarten or Agricultural Work, 
Kewaunee Furniture will satisfactorily serve your needs. 

It has been our pleasure to equip many schools in the Western 
States. J. A. Jacobson, Prof. of Agricultural Chemistry, University 
of Nevada, pays us this compliment: 

“For the past three years some Kewaunee furniture has been in 
use in my department, and I have found it so satisfactory that I am 
now placing an order for several additional pieces. 

“Our exceedingly dry climate plays havoc with most furniture 
and cabinet work, but I am unable to find the least warping or 
cracking in that obtained from the Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 

“T can recommend it in the highest terms.” 


Just ask for Catalog Q. 
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Group "The Waves’, Fine ta 


THE WAVES, AN ARTISTIC GEM, NEAR THE FINE ARTS BUILDING. 
PANAMA-PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 





Kewaunee Lahoratory Furniture 
in California 


It is a pleasure to announce that Kewaunee Laboratory 
Furniture will hereafter be handled in California by the 
Braun-Knecht-Heimann Co., San Francisco, Cal., and the 
Braun Corporation of Los Angeles. 


Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture is the standard of 
America—by that we mean built up to the highest ideals 
of American educational standards—not merely standard- 
ized as to function and dimension. 


We have made the production of School Laboratory 
Furniture our life work. It is not a by-product nor a side 
issue with us, and from the beginning we have felt that 
our business is first an educational vocation, and second, 
a manufacturing business. 


Kewaunee Equipment is used in thousands of schools 
throughout America. Perhaps our advice as to your needs 
might be worth while. 


We manufacture Laboratory Furniture for Physics, 
Chemistry, Biology, Psychology, Domestic Science, Manual 
Training, Kindergarten and Agricultural Work. Ask for 
catalog Q. 


, 
Keitel, 
LABORATORY FURNITURE Cor 


KEWAUNEE, WIS. 


CALIFORNIA DISTRIBUTORS: 


Braun-Knecht-Heimann Co. © San Francisco 
Braun Corporation Los Angeles 
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SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA COUNTIES BUILDING 
PANAMA-CALIFORNIA EXPOSITION 















Mechanical 
Efficiency 


Supplemented by 


Educational JL i 
Efficiency A Very Popular Kewaunee 


Physics Table 


From the time when the Wisconsin log comes to us 
from the woods not far distant from our plant, to the time 
when the last nail is driven into the crate that carries a 
piece of Kewaunee Furniture to some school—every opera- 
tion is the result of the most painstaking and intelligent 
preparation. 


Our designers, superintendents and workmen take as 
much pride in every article that leaves this plant as any 


instructor can possibly feel in the student that goes forth, 
thoroughly trained, from his school. 


cot tt Kewaunee 


ay Laboratory 
| Furniture 


é ; 
Two-student Domestic Science Built to Educate 
esk 








Is not cheap equipment, but it is cheap in the long 
wear. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE G f EXPERTS 
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Braun-Knecht-Heimann Co. © San Francisco 
Braun Corporation Los Angeles 


CALIFORNIA DISTRIBUTORS 
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MULLGARDT’S TOWER, COURT OF ABUNDANCE, P. P. 1. E. 



























This Great 
Truth 
We Know 


Even as Ruskin 
Knew It = ae 


John Ruskin, famous for his architectural discourses, 
enunciated this important truth: 

“All works of taste must bear a price in proportion to 
the skill, taste, time, expense and risk attending their 
manufacture. Those things called dear are, when justly 
estimated, the cheapest: they are attended with much less 
profit to the artist than those which everybody calls 
cheap.” 





Kewaunee 
Laboratory 
Furniture 


k ; 
Two-student Domestic Science Standard of America 
Desk 





Illustrates ideally what Ruskin knew and what every 
manufacturer knows.. We could make considerably more 
profit on our output by sacrificing certain educational 
standards and selling at a lower price. In that event, 
however, Kewaunee would never satisfy the exacting re- 


qvirements of those leading educators who demand the | 
best. ? 
fewauiiee FURNITURE ECO: 
KEWAUNEE, WIS. 
Braun-Knecht-Heimann Co. San Francisco 
Braun Corporation Los Angeles 
CALIFORNIA DISTRIBUTORS 
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CHAMBERLAIN PHOTO 
A View of the Palace of Fine Arts, Panama-Pacific International Exposition 
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Fostering 
Ideals 


With 
Kewaunee 


Laboratory : 
Furniture A Very Popular Kewaunee 


Physics Table 





Studying by rote and reciting by mechanical routine do 
not lead to an education. Every teacher knows that the 
soul is lacking without an educational ideal. 


Back of every article of Kewaunee Laboratory Furni- 
ture is an ideal—first realized in the very beginning of this 
business—the ideal of Educational Efficiency. We have 
made our work a study and an inspiration, as well as a 
business. 


Kewaunee 
Laboratory 
Furniture 


Two-student Domestic Science Standard of America 
Desk 





Kewaunee equipment will help foster ideals among the 
students. It will help them to realize the importance of 
peculiar fitness in accomplishing thorough work. 


Our experience is at your disposal. 
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LABORATORY bewtuiiced rE Coe 
KEWAUNEE, WIS. 

Braun-Knecht-Heimann Co. © San Francisco 

Braun Corporation Los Angeles 


CALIFORNIA DISTRIBUTORS 
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